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VIII. 
THE BRIDGES AND FERRIES OVER THE 
DEE 
Special interest of Bridges—Their connection 
with Human Society—Llangollen—Historical 
Associations of its Bridge — Aqueduct and 
Viaduct over the Dee—Telford—Erbistock— 
Bridge between Holt and Farndon—lIts con- 
nection with the Civil War—Crossing the Dee 
in a Tub—Aldford—Ferry at Eccleston. 


ET any one with an imaginative 

“y/ and sympathetic mind turn his 
Z J») thoughts to the subject of bridges 

© over rivers, and he will presently 
find himself diligently occupied and well | 
rewarded. 

Inthe first place, the presence of a bridge 
is often determined by some physical fea- 
ture in the course of a river, which feature 
is on its own account worthy of attention. 
There may be some bend in the stream, 
or some depression of the banks, or some 





with corresponding beauties of flowers and 
foliage and deep silent pools. To such a 
place the children, made familiar with it 
through the existence of the bridge, come 
and gather garlands, and watch the curfous 
habits of the fish. Such a thought as this 
leads us to that which is the main point of 
the case, the human interest of these cross- 
ing- places over rivers. Bridges cause 
friendly neighbourhood where otherwise 
there would be separation. ' Bridges pro- 
mote mutual acquaintance and the inter- 
change of business. They are associated 
with all the useful intercourse of civilised 
life. We are obliged to add, also, that too 
often they are associated with the cruel dis- 
cord and conflict of human life. Great en- 
gineering skill, again, is often lavished on 
their construction. This we see more espe- 
cially when we take into account, as we are 
bound to do, those aqueducts and viaducts 
which are really bridges on the great scale. 
Thus it is no wonder that a large amount 
of history seems to gather round the struc- 
tures of this class. What annals, for in- 
stance, of the Roman Power are bound up 
with bridges of various kinds, from the old 








pons sublicius of Lars Porsena, which lives 
only in ballads, to the Pont du Gard, which 
survives as the most beautiful of all monu- 
ments of Imperial Strength! And in our 
own country how many struggles of our 
political growth are imperishably associated 
with such names as Wakefield Bridge, 
Stamford Bridge, Bothwell Bridge ! What 
curious medizval legends, too, are often 
connected with these places, what anec- 
dotes, what proverbs ! 

“Follow the river far enough, and you 
are sure to come to a bridge :” this is a 
very modern proverb; but it deserves to 
grow old, for it is a lesson of both patience 
and hope—a lesson, too, so expressed as to 
carry our thoughts to pleasant subjects and 
scenes of beauty. The fact which is the 
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basis of the teaching of the proverb is true 
of every river of moderate length in a set- 
tled and closely-peopled country. There 
cannot be such a stream without its bridges ; 
and to describe such a stream without duly 
noticing them, would be to incur the blame 
of a very serious omission. 

The Dee has its full proportion of Bridges, 
and in great variety; and with them, 
on the present occasion, we must include 
its Fords and its Ferries ; for of those more 
simple and primitive crossing-places much 
is true that has been said above of the 
structures of wood, or stone, or iron, that 
enable us easily to pass from bank to bank. 
The Bridges which cross at intervals the 
mountainous part of the Dee, whether the 
rude and picturesque arches which we 








Aqueduct over the Dee. 


find above Bala Lake, or the larger and 
more elaborate provisions for intercourse 
between bankfand bank which we find in 
Owen Glendower’s valley, must be left un- 
noticed. Some of them, indeed, are deli- 
neated by the pencil in the course of the 
publication of these papers. So of the 
Fords in the earlier part of the “ Wizard 
Stream.” There is not yet depth of water 
sufficient to raise any question of Ferries. 
We must begin with Llangollen Bridge. 
The Dee has a very marked character at 


the place where this bridge crosses its | 


course. Broad flat rocks seem to fill the 
whole bed of the river when the water is 
low, and are very visible even when a dark 
flood—justifying those who would derive the 
name of the Dee from its blackness—comes 
rolling down the valley. This feature of 


\ 


the spot attracted the attention of Church- 
yard, who perhaps deserves that we should 
quote another stanza from his poem. He 
has been speaking of Castle Dinas Bran, 
and he proceeds :— 
“ 0 d abbey built it was : 

Tht toes is neare the goodly river Dae, 

That underneath a bridge of stone doth passe ; 

And still on rocke the water runnes, you see, 

A wondrous way—a thing full rare and straunge, 

‘That rocke cannot the course of water chaunge ; 


F the streame huge stones and rocks remayne | 
That backward might the flood of force constrayne,” 


The bridge itself of Llangollen has a 
‘high place in the estimate of all writers on 


‘this part of our country : for it is reckoned 
not only one of the “seven wonders,” as 
has been remarked before, but one of the 
“three beauties” of Wales. And it is in 
truth a very good specimen of the medisval 
bridge ; nor is it without a very interesting 
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connection with history. It was built about 
A.D. 1350, by John Trevor, afterwards 
Bishop of St. Asaph. This was the bishop 
mentioned in an earlier paper as having 
urged the House of Lords not to trifle with 
the incipient rising of the Welsh under 
Owen Glendower. Previously he had taken 
an active part in pronouncing the deposition 
of Richard II., whose meeting with Henry 
Bolingbroke at Flint was within his diocese ; 
and had been then sent to Spain to present 
the claims of Henry IV. in a favourable | 
light. Afterwards he withdrew his alle- 
giance from Henry, and joined Glendower. 
Thus these four irregular pointed arches 





which cross the Dee at Llangollen may 
justly be reckoned to have an historical | 


value, and to be among the things through 
which “ dead times revive.” 

It is a very sudden transition from this 
modest work of the Middle Ages to the 
great triumphs of engineering skill which 
meet us, a few miles lower down the Dee, 
near its junction with the Ceiriog. Each 
of these two streams is crossed here by an 
aqueduct which conveys the water of the 
Ellesmere Canal, and by a viaduct which 
forms part of the course of the Great 
Western Railway; and the grand appear- 
ance of the long lines of arches in each 
instance causes us to rejoice that these 
works were done before the time of tubular 
bridges, though it is quite possible that 
the latter are more surprising results of 


Ferry at Erbistock. 


mechanical contrivance. We are concerned 
here with the crossing, not of the tributary, 
but of the Dee itself; and no spot in its 
whole course is more deserving of a long | 
pause, Or more suggestive of thoughts of 
wonder than when we have before us .the 
arches of Telford’s Pont-Cysylltau, strong 
in their lightness, and light in their strength. 
Not that any depreciation is intended of 
Robertson's great railway-viaduct near the 
same place. On the-contrary, it is most | 
impressive to contemplate the two arches | 
of this viaduct which span the Dee, and to | 
remember that while a busy traffic from the | 
Principal towns of the kingdom is going | 
over them, their bases meet in a quiet 
secluded valley, where the trout are as | 
undisturbed as ever they were in Glen-| 


dower’s time. Still the romance of engi- | 








neering always seems to be very largely con- | 


nected with Telford’s name. It entertains 


| and charms us to think of him, when he was 


laid up for a time in Chester in consequence 
of a blow on his leg, as composing his 
indifferent verses “ On the Death of Robert 
Burns,” and to observe what an affectionate 


regard heicherished towards his confidential | 
He seems | 


foreman, Matthew Davidson. 
quite to forget his own genius when he 


says in a letter written during the progress | 


of the work: “The vale of Llangollen is 
very fine, and not the least interesting object 
in it, 1 can assure you, is Davidson’s famous 
aqueduct, which is already reckoned among 
the wonders of Wales.” ; 
Erbistock has been previously named as 
one of the places near which the Dee is very 
marked as a county-boundary ; and this is 


a spot of consummate beauty. The Dee 
assumes here, more than usual, the 

of a south-country river. The foliage grows 
in great masses to the edge of the water 
which lingers through the trees in a lone. 
deep pool. The churchyard, near at hand, 





Boat-house at Queen's Ferry, Lower Dee. 


is shaded with fine old yews. It is to be 

regretted that the church, though not in it- 
| self unpleasing, is hardly in keeping with 
| the character of the scene. Bangor Bridge, 
| a few miles below, has already been made 
| the occasion of a pause, that some thought 
| might be given to an early passage of 
| Church history connected with the view at 
| this point. We must hasten now to the 
| bridge, which separates Holt from Farndon. 
| This, like the bridge of Llangollen, is 
| mediaeval ; and, as seen in combination with 
| the low cliff on which Farndon stands, it is 
|a most pleasing object in the landscape. 








Quite recently it escaped very narrowly from 
demolition; and we may congratulate all 
lovers of the ancient and the picturesque 
that the county authorities on one side 

the stream could not agree with the county | 
authorities on the other. Opposite to Farn- 
don are the ruins of Holt Castle, a place 
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which represents a large amount of history, 
running up into legend. Pennant tells a 
tragic story of two infant claimants to estates 
on this part of the Dee being drowned beneath 
the bridge by their guardians, and of the tale 
becoming current in the country, “under 





: ——_ 
Middle Arches « 


of Dee Viaduct. 
the fable of two young fairies, who had been 
destroyed in that manner and in that place.” 

Turning to a more authentic period of 
history we must not forget that it was 
across this bridge that Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale passed, just before the disastrous 
engagement of Rowton Moor, which Charles 
I. watched from the towers of Chester. But 
the mention of this circumstance brings us 
to a curious mode of ferrying across the 
river, which signalised this moment of the 
Civil War. Sir Marmaduke, feeling the im- 
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Grosvenor Bridge at Chester. 


portance of informing the king that he had 
crossed the river and was pressing on the 
Parliamentarians,ordered Colonel Shakerley 
to convey this message as speedily as pos- 
sible. Shakerley, to avoid the long circuit 
by Holt Bridge, galloped to the Dee, took 
a wooden tub that was used for slaughter- 








ing swine—employed “a batting-sta‘f, used 
for batting of coarse linen,” as an oar—put 
his servant into this strange boat, his horse 
swimming by him as he crossed the river— 
left his servant with the tub—rode to the 
king, and returned the same way. This 
speedy intelligence was, through the un- 
happy blundering of that day, made of no 
avail. Such an adventure, however, ought 
not to be forgotten by any annalist of the 
Dee. The exact place where the adventure 
occurred does not seem to be known, but it 
cannot have been far from Eaton ; for it is 
stated in the narrative that the boats at 





Eaton were then useless, and could not be 
employed for crossing the river on this 
emergency. 

We are now brought to the immediate 
neighbourhood of Chester; but before we 
turn to the bridges of the city, two points 
which are close to us should be very defi- 
nitely marked. These are Alford, where the 
Roman pavement of the “ Old Ford” may 
still sometimes be discerned at the bottom 
of the river; and the ferry at Eccleston, 
which is well seen from a seat in Lord 
Westminster’s park, once a familiar haunt 
of Richard Wilson, the Artist. 





Liansaintffraid Bridge. 


IX.—THE ESTUARY. 


The old Dee Bridge at Chester—Land redeemed 
from the sea—The Welsh shore of the Estuary 
—Flint Castle and Henry IV.— Mostyn 
Castle and Henry VII.— Holywell and Basing- 
werk—The Coast of Wirrall—Shotwick and 
Buiton— Bishop Wilson—Irish Expedition of 
William ITI. 


FOLLOWING in due sequence what has 
been said concerning the Bridges, Fords, 
and Ferries of the Dee, and being now 
arrived at the point where the Estuary of 
the river may correctly be considered to 
begin, we find our attention arrested in the 
city of Chester itself at the Old Dee Bridge. 
We must not indeed pass altogether with- 
out notice—above the bend of the river— 
the light suspension bridge for foot-pas- 
sengers, which, viewed in combination with 
pleasure-boats on a broad expanse of water, 
or with the tower of St. John’s Church and 


the foliage below, has considerable beauty, 
Still less must we neglect—below this bend 
—the fine span of the single arch, named 
the Grosvenor Bridge, which stands at one 
end of the broad green level of the Roodee, 
while the other is occupied by the railway- 
viaduct. Archeology, however, requires that 
we give our chief thoughts to the ancient 
structure, which, near the flour-mills and 
the “Causeway,” crosses the river pre- 
cisely at the bend. These arches have an 
inestimable value, because, in common with 
the Cathedral and the older Churches and 
the City Walls, they visibly connect Chester 
with the Middle Ages, though, like those 
other buildings, they have undergone repa- 
ration at various dates. The exact time 
when this bridge was built we do not 
know; and it seems to have been the 
successor of a ferry, by which the city 
used to be entered at the “ Ship-Gate.” 
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But for many long years it has been inti- 
mately connected with all the military, 
ecclesiastical, and municipal history of the 
good city of Chester. 

It has just been said that the Estuary 
of the Dee may correctly be regarded as 
beginning here. This, indeed, is not 
visibly the cas¢ at the present day. The 
recovery withiri the last century and a half 
of a large extent of land from the salt 
water has confined the river within a 
narrow, formal, and artificial channel ; and 
this continues for several miles. The ele- 
vated bank on the right side of the stream, 
called “the Cop,” where on fine summer 
mornings the fresh sea air can be 
thoroughly enjoyed, reminds us of Holland, 
except indeed that full in view, beyond the 


iron-works of Saltney, are the Welsh hills 
which form the nearer boundary of the 
Vale of Clwyd, with Moel Fammau con- 
spicuous as the highest point. It is 
to be observed further that this walk 
along the river side brings us very 
speedily over the Cheshire border. The 
Dee, for some short distance, is again 
entirely a Welsh river. Flintshire claims 
once more a considerable area on its right 
bank, as we saw that it did in an earlier 
part of its course ; and the large parish of 
Hawarden roams over the new level land 
to a point near the very walls of Chester. 
A similar -redeeming of useful ground from 
the sea tide will no doubt be continued, from 
time to time, further down the Dee; but 
at present, eight miles below Chester, the 





West Kirby and Hilbree Island. 


river widens out suddenly and becomes a’ They are Flint and Mostyn, with Holywell | 


visible estuary. 
From this point we have to deal with a | 


| and Basingwerk between them. 


The Castles of Flint and Mostyn are asso- | 





much attached, and which was in the habit 





Welsh shore and an English shore as two | ciated, in a very animated manner, with two | 
very distinct subjects, and separated from | of the most critical moments in the history 








one another by broad sands or a broad 
tide; and it is somewhat difficult, within 
the small space at our command, to decide 
in what order to take the topics which sug- 
gest themselves on the right hand and on 
the left. A decision must be made on the 
moment ; and perhaps no method will be 
more convenient than first to glance at the 
points of interest on the Welsh shore, and 
then to cross to the English, and finally, 
from the furthest corner of the latter, where 
it touches the open sea, to look across the 
broadening expanse of water to the receding 
mountains of Wales again. 

_ The points of interest on the Welsh shore 
i connection with history are easily named. 


of the English monarchy—the accession of | 
Henry IV. and the accession of Henry VII. 


_As to the town of Flint, no place can be 
| more uninteresting. It stands low, and has 


| a dingy, gritty character, very discouraging | 


_to the tourist who comes to the place with 
| his mind full of its ancient fame. But the 
| ruined fortress stands out boldly on the very 
edge of the sand, in sufficient strength to 
| remind us of Shakspeare’s words concerning 
“the rude ribs of that ancient castle” —“ the 
_ limits of yon lime and stone ”—within which, 
| for the last time, Richard was “contained” 
aking. An incident occurred at the inter- 
view between him and Bolingbroke which 
is well worth quoting again from the pages 





ts 
of Froissart, though it has often been 
before. It is one of those strange instances 
which we cannot explain, of the sympathy 
sometimes shown by the animal Creation 
with man in times of great change. The 
king had a greyhound to which he was 
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Chancel of Holywell Chapel, 


of recognising no one else. Whilst he and 
the Duke of Lancaster were discoursing 
in the courtyard, this creature, which usedto | 
leapupon the former, came to the latter, “and | 
made to hym the same frendly countinaunce | 
and chere as he was wonte to do to the kynge. | 
The duke, who knewe not the grayhounde, | 
demanded of the kynge what the gray- — 
hounde wolde do. ‘ Cosyn,’ quod the kynge, | 
‘it is a greit good token to you, and an evyll | 


School at Burton. 


sygne to me.’ ‘ Sir, howe knowe you that ?’ 
quod the duke. ‘I know it well,’ quod the 
kynge. ‘The grayhounde maketh you chere 
this daye as kynge of Englande, as y¢. 

and I shalbe deposed. The gra 

hath this knowledge naturallye ; 
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take hym to you ; he wyll folowe you and 
forsake me.’” It is needless to remind the 
reader how the political history to which 
this incident belongs connects itself with 
Owen Glendower, and so with almost the 
whole course of the Dee. 
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The name of another noted Welshman, | 
Owen Tudor, forms the natural introduc- 
tion to a correlative incident in the annals 
of English Monarchy, which took place 
at Mostyn Castle. It seems that his 
grandson, Henry of Richmond, passed 
much of his time in Wales, after his dis- 
appearance from Brittany. On one occa- 
sion he had a narrow escape at Mostyn. 
The story may be given in the words of 
Pennant—partly because his own residence 





was in this very part of Flintshire, where, as 
he says, “its northern side is washed by the 
estuary of the Dee”—partly because he is 
himself the prince of Welsh antiquarians. 
“While the Earl of Richmond was at Mos- 
tyn,a party attached to Richard III. arrived 
there toapprehend him. He was then about 





to dine ; but had just time to leap out of a 
back window, and make his escape through 
a hole, which to this day is called the King’s. 
Richard-ap-Howel, then lord of Mostyn, 
joined Henry at the battle of Bosworth, and, 
after the victory, received from the king, in 
token of gratitude for his preservation, the 
belt and sword he wore on that day; he 
also pressed Richard greatly to follow him 
to Court ; but he nobly answered, like the 
Shunamitish woman, ‘/ dwell among mine 
own people?” 

Mostyn is near the place where the river 
shore becomes the sea-coast and the estuary 
finally ceases. Flint is near the place where 
the estuary visibly begins, the Dee stretch- 
ing out a sudden surface of sand to a great 
breadth, immediately on being extricated 


from the artificial restraint which has been 


ee 


remarkable feature than the long square- | 


ended peninsula, called Wirrall, which 


| divides the Mersey from the Dee. And if 
this feature is remarkable in reference to 
| the general English coast, it is not less so, 


when considered in reference to the shape 
of the county of Cheshire, which might be 
compared to a shallow cup, having two 
handles, one projecting far eastward into 
the mountains of Derbyshire, the other 
jutting out, as we have seen, between two 
parallel rivers. This last peculiarity of 
Wirrall Drayton has seized with his usual 
accuracy. It is particularly in reference to 
this part of the course of the Dee that the 
fitness of the following address to Cheshire 
is seen :— 


“© thou thrice happy shire, confindd so to be 
’Twixt two such oes floods, as M is and Dee. 
The Dee, upon the West, from Wales thee divide ; 
The Mersey, on the North, from the Lancastrian side, 
Thy natural sister-shire, and linkt unto thee so — 
That Lancashire along with Cheshire still doth go. 











mentioned above. About halfway between 
these two castles, and nearly side by side, 
are the ruins of Basingwerk Abbey and 
St. Winifrid’s celebrated fountain at Holy- 
well. Each of them deserves very careful 
attention, particularly the latter, both because 
of the beautiful architecture of its church, 
and because of the half-poetical, half-super- 
stitious feeling which still lingers about 
the place. And occasion must be taken in 
our concluding chapter for some further 
reference to these subjects, as well as to 
other matters connected with this bank ot 
the Dee, especially the salmon in its water, 
and the lead above its shore. At present 
justice requires that we cross over to the 
English bank and devote three short para- 
graphs to that. 

In the British coast there is no more 


f%, 


The Sands of Dee frim above Bagilt. 


If the county of Cheshire were our sub- 
ject, it would be necessary to give con- 
sideration to this great interfluvial peninsula 
as a whole: and physical changes so 
remarkable have taken place here, and 
there has seemed to some so great a likcli- 
hood of further changes, that our geogra- 
phical bard has reason for marking well 
the place 
ng trates Cl ee 
That att is ctern a boca Ni nee Wyrrall fears 


That (what betwixt is floods of Mersey and the Dee) 
In very little time devoured he might be. 


Our concern is merely with the shore of 
Wirrall on the side of the Dee: yet even 
there some subjects of interest must wait, 
as in the case of the Welsh shore, for our 
gathering up of fragments at the last. 
Here, as we move on to the final opening of 
the river into the sea on its English side, 
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just one biographical and one historical | its broad expanse—not far from Shotwick, | Winwick to his uncle, Dr. § 
topic may be noticed. whose little church preserves in its sur- | finally he was made by Lord D 
. Where the estuary begins to spread into | viving Norman arch a reminiscence of the | of Sodor and Man, in which post he 


at the age of ninety-three, in 1 
eS ; having held the see fifty-eight poate 
a adel English bishopric was offered to him more 
than once; but through his great attach. 
ment to the inhabitants of the Isle of 
he refused. We are told that “ Cardinal 
Fleury wanted much to see him, and sent 
over on purpose to inquire after his 
his age, and the date of his consecration 
as they were the two oldest bishops, and, he 
believed, the poorest in Europe; at the same 
time inviting him to France. The Bi 
sent the Cardinal an answer, which gaye 
him so high an opinion of him, that he 
_ obtained an order that no French privateer 
should ravage the Isle of Man.” Mr. 
in his biography of Bishop Wilson, remarks 
| that Cardinal Fleury must have recollected 
the instinctive forbearance of Marl 
| when the demesnes of Cambray were at his 
mercy, and when, out of reverenceto Fénélon, 
_no farm upon them was plundered : and he 
_ beautifully adds: “These two passages 
taken together form one of those bright and 
pleasant gleams, too rare, alas! in history, 
| when one age or country makes a signal 
for good to another far away, and the 
answer comes promptly and cheerfully.” 
“ When Wilson was a very young man, 
Ruins of Basingwerk Abbey. there was unwonted commotion on the 
, Wirrall shore of the Dee, not far below 
Burton ; for here, at Parkgate, the flotilla 
of William III. was assembled, before he 
went across the channel to fight the Battleof | 
the Boyne. It must never be forgotten that, 
up to that period, the customary line of com- 
munication between London and Ireland 
passed by Chester and the Dee: but this 
topic will be resumed in connection with 
a pathetic passage in the life of Milton. 
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forcible ecclesiastical sway that extended | born, in a lowly home, but “of honest pa- 
over this region soon after the Conquest— | rents, fearing God,” as he says in his 
in the pleasing village of Burton was| Diary, a bishop of the modern English 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Ir is stated in the Atheneum that the 
receipts from the late exhibition a’ 
to between £15,000 and £16,000, the largest 
sum reached in any year during 
century of its existence. It will not be 
easy ‘he its members to know what to 
do with it: occasionally, no doubt, they 
receive applications from the widows 
children of artists, and such appeals are, 
we know, generously responded to. 
there are not many such psarwewng 
phans of deceased painters, sculptors, ai 
engravers ; there are very few; so few, in- 
deed, that we hear nothing of the 
asylum, to found and endow which a large 
sum was proffered. Our readers will re 
member that soon after the gift was an- 
nounced, we expressed our belief that there 
was no need for it. ; : 
The President and Council have issued 








a notice that they are —— to receive 


is, offers for the loan of fine pictures by the 

napess =. oat old masters for the next Winter ss ; 
. i it i roposed to inc ude 

Well and Chapel of Holywell. = aes of deceased British artists 


‘ emi — hbishop of Canterbury 
Church, whose example is full of the noblest } school in which Thomas Wilson was edu- eva con Ble k-y Sienseuet Chaplain to 


—— On a little escarpment of rock, | cated. After having graduated at Trinity | the Academy in place of the late Bishop of 
which is ascended by steps, stands the | College, Dublin, he became curate at | Winchester. 
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ANCIENT EMBROIDERY. 





w extremely interesting loan collection of deco- 
pore Art-needlework is now being exhibited at 
the South Kensington Museum. Such loan 
exhibitions cannot be too much encouraged, for 
students of early Art have thus an opportunity of 
seeing the contents of private collections. Nearly 
seven hundred examples of all periods before 
1800 are assembled at South Kensington, the 
whole being well arranged for examination. 

English ladies in the medizeval period were 
always celebrated for their skill in embroidery. 
Work executed in this country was known 
abroad as opus Anglicanum, and was highly 
prized. The Anglo-Saxon primate, €gelnoth, 
presented a cope of this work to an archbishop 
of Benevento; and when Eadmer observed this | 
at the Council of Bari, in 1098, he saw nothing 
to equal it among the vestments of the prelates 
there. The conquest of England was the means 
of making this embroidery more generally known 
upon the Continent. William the Conqueror 
especially admired it, and carried off from Wal- 
tham Abbey ten vestments so ornamented. 
This superiority was maintained throughout the 
Middle Ages. Matthew Paris tells us that Inno- 
cent 1V., c. 1246, sent to the abbots of the 
Cistercian order in England to procure English 
embroideries, for nothing if possible ; for, said 
the Pope, “truly England 1s our garden of de- 
light ; in sooth, it is a well inexhaustible ; and 
where there is great abundance, from thence 
much may be extracted.” In the inventory of 
vestments belonging to Boniface VIII., c. 1303, 
the vestments having orphreys of English needle- 
work were specially mentioned. This word in- 
duces us to mention that the word embroidery 
was not used in medizval times, but aurifri- 
gium (frange d'or, or work ot gold); and the 
borders and other parts of vestments richly em- 
broidered were called orfrais, or orphreys, be- 
cause generally executed in gold tambour-work. 
It is probable that these decorations were often 
sent abroad apart from the vestment, so that a 
cope or chastible might be of foreign work, but 
have English orphreys. The amount of gold 
and jewels in these vestments, and the time 
taken to execute them, often rendered them 
of great value. Henry III., c. 1241, ordered 
£24 Is. 6d. to be paid to Adam de Basinges for | 
a red silk cope given by him to the Bishop of | 
Hereford. At the present rate of money this | 
would be about £400. He also presented to | 
Peter D’Aqua Blanca, the same bishop, a mitre | 
which cost £82, or £1,300 of our money. Ed- 
ward III. gave immense sums for his wearing | 
apparel. For example, Thomas Cheiver re- | 
ceived £140 (now about £2,300) for a richly | 
embroidered vest. 

For the benefit of those of our readers who 
may not be learned in ecclesiastical vestments, 
which form Class I. of the exhibition at South 
Kensington, we may observe that the eucha- 
ristic, or mass vestments, consist of the chasuble 
(often called the vestmen*), stole, maniple, albe, 
and amice. Taking them in the order of vest- 
ing, the amice is an oblong piece of linen, 
with a sort of embroidered collar; the albe a 
close-fitting linen vestment, with embroideries 
(or apparels) at the cuffs and lower part; the 
maniple a kind of short stole, worn over the 
arm ; the stole a richly-embroidered band, hung 
over the neck, the ends of which appeared under 
the chasuble; and the outer vestment, or cha- 
suble, is of pointed oval form, with an aperture in 
the centre for the head. The beautiful form of 
our old English chasuble may be seen in illumi- 
nated MSS. and brasses, and in a few existing 
examples ; but at a later period the rich mate- 
nals of which it was composed rendered curtail- 
ment at the sides necessary; and to such an 
extent was this process carried, that in the de- 
based vestment of the sixteenth century few 
would recognise the graceful Gothic chasuble. 
This vestment had generally ¥ shaped orphreys 
of rich embroidery, of which interesting exam- 
ples appear in the collection under notice. Of 
vestments used for other offices, the cope was 
the most richly embroidered. It was, when laid 
flat, nearly semicircular, and when worn was | 
like a cloak without sleeves. On the hood, a 
mere ornamental appendage, and orphreys em- 





broidery was lavished, and the ground of the 
vestment (or field, as we should ru Renae 
was often covered with like d tion. 
South Kensington Museum possesses in the 
Syon cope the finest specimen in existence of 
ear.y English embroidery, and we regret that 
tuis and other examples were not placed with 
the loan collection for the sake of comparison. 
This plan, with arene results, was pursued 
last year in the collection of ancient jewellery. 
ae cope is so called because it once be- 
lon to the nuns of Syon House, and was 
afterwards in the collection of the Earl of 
eng It is covered all over with em- 
a of cherubim, ——. me other scrip- 
ural personages, c. 1250; the char, 
with the armorial bearings of the bother of 
Newburgh, Le Despenser, Mortimer, Fitz- Alan, 
Ferrers, &c., are of a somewhat later period. We 


| may mention, en passant, that embroidery was 


sometimes carried on in the monasteries as well 
as in the nunneries; for George Gyffard, in a 
letter to Cromwell, speaking of a reli 
at Woolsthorpe, near Grantham, says,—‘‘ The 
governour whereof is a vere good husbond for 
the howse and well-beloved of all the inhabitantes 
thereunto adjoynyng, a right honest man havyng 
viii religious persons, beyng prestes of t 
conversation, and lyvyng reli y, 
avyng such qualities of vertu as we have nott 
ffownd the like in no place; for there ys nott 
oon religious person thear butt that the can 
and doth use eyther imbrotheryng, wrytyng 
bookes with verey ffayre haund, makyng ther own 
garnements, karvyry, payntyng, or graffyng.” 
Having thus given a few details respecting 
embroiderv in general, we turn to the examples 
at South Kensington. The first specimen of 
importance is an orphrey (which has been re- 
cently mounted on a modern vestment) bearing 
the arms of John Grandison, Bishop of Exeter 
(d.. 1369). Of the same century is a cover, or 
facing, of a cloister-desk, given by Charles V. 
to the monastery of Yuste, richly adorned with 
gold and pearl- work. The orphrey (6) lent 
by the Marquis of Bute is a fine example of 
English work, but it was a pity to mount it 
on a modern vestment of the debased form. 
A chasuble, dalmatic, and tunicle (the last two 
vestments being worn by the deacon and sub- 
deacon at mass) (11), show the characteristics 
of Spanish work of the latter part of the fifteenth 
century. We were also much struck with (12) 
two German orphreys embroidered with silk 
and gold on gold lama: 17 and 18 are vest- 
ments for figures of the Virgin and Child. In 
old inventories we frequently find entries for the 
purchase of such “‘ coats,” as they were, often 
called. These are embroidered on white satin, 
and enriched with pearls and ious stones. 


| No. 19, lent by the Marquis of Hartington, is 


described as a fragment of black velvet, with 
figures of the Virgin and two angels in silk 
work, appliqué, English, fourteenth century. 
As this word is contioually met with in descrip- 
tions of embroidery, it is necessary to un- 
derstand it. We cannot do better, therefore, 
than quote a few lines from a very interesting 
aper on “ English Medieval Embroidery,” 
Mr. C. H. Hartshorne (Archeological Journal, 
i. 333) :—** In the first place, let it be noted that 
velvet, having a shifting surface, it necessarily 
becomes one of the most difficult of materials to 
work upon. No doubt the early embroideresses 
fully experienced the inconvenience, for they did 
not, at least in all the examples to which my 
attention has been directed, attempt a labour 
that would have been both perplexing and, cer- 
tainly to the extent they followed it, insuper- 
able. All their needlework is first done ypon 
some other material (en rapport), such as linen, 
canvas, silk, or vellum, and their operations 
feppliquies) subsequently sewn upon the velvet. 
his was simply | universal method 

to produce t very beautiful specimens of 
manual ingenuity that now excite our admira- 
tion.” Mr. Beresford Hope contributes a fine 
chasuble (20), early sixteenth century; and the 
succeeding article, a piece of embroidery, part 
of an orphrey, is remarkable for having the 
head of St. Peter in very high relief. This head 
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having historical interest, and therefore 
generally attractive. The earliest of th 
and eed in the whole exhibition, 

piece of red silk embroidered in gold, said 
Sop uy of the cushion-cover upon which was 
laid the finger of St. Luke, presented ~ pm 
lemagne to the Archbishop Magnus, of Sens ; 
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and the same frame contains — work on 
red silk, showing St. Martin dividing his cloak 
with the beggar, a favourite su in the 
Middle Ages, ninth century. To a date two 
hundred years later belongs (52) the band of 
linen embroidered in sil the Countess 


Ghilsa, wife of Guifred, Comte de Ce 
We may here fittingly remark that a por 
the admirable reproduction of the 
tapestry, recently executed in permanent 
graphy by order of the Science and Art 
ment, is included in the collection. But we 
vise our readers not to be content with 
portion, but to walk to the Albert Hall, in the 
gallery of which they will see the whole fac- 
simile, which is coloured exactly like the ori- 
inal. The designs are executed with worsted 
ads laid side ty side, and bound down with 
Phe pall lect by the ‘Flahmongers’ C 
The pall lent mongers’ Company 
(53) is } me of the most cope any = in the 
exhibition. The Countess of Wilton, in speak- 
ing of this in her “ Art of Needlework,” says,— 
«« This magnificent piece of needlework has pro- 
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bably.no parallel in this coantry.” It was used 
at the funeral of Sir William Walworth, éemp. 
Richard II. (1381). St. Peter is ted 


with censing angels on each side ; scrip- 
tural subjects ap alternated with the arms 


of the company. We wish, for the sake of com- 
parison, that the ls belonging to the other 
city companies have been exhibited. As 


these are not generally known, we will briefly 
describe them. The Sadlers’, the oldest of the 
city-companies, has a superb pall of crimson 
veivet, entirely covered with rich embroidery, 
beautifully drawn in Shaw’s “ Dresses and De- 
corations of the Middle Ages” (ii. 89); the 
Clothiers’, one composed of two copes sewn 
together, consisting of alternate stripes of em- 
broidered velvet and tapestry ; the Vintners’, one 
of red velvet, with the figure of St. seartin, Be 
saint of the company, a skeleton wraeg 
a spade, and the arms of the company, fi 
century ; and the Ironmongers’, of ancient em- 
bruidery remounted. In 1562 the Merchant 
Tailors nad, Goes pails, Ent Se, ee, S98 ene 
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LIFE ON THE UPPER THAMES. 


BY H. R. ROBERTSON. 


XIII.—WaATER LILIES. 


HE Great White Water Lily is the English name under 
which the Nymphaea alba is found in our botanical 


books, and its simple appellation has always seemed 


to me more really poetical than the “Queen of the 
Waters,” and other grand titles by which it is intended to do it 
honour. The plain words Great White Water Lily are perfect in 
description, calling up the plant to one’s mind, as no other phrase 
does; and, moreover, it seems to me suggestive of a beauty 
“large, and languishing, and lazy.” To bestow grand epithets 
here would be to bring one too literally under the charge of paint- 
ing the lily and gilding refined gold. 

For a luxuriant growth of this plant the chief requirements 
appear to be deep water with a soft soil below, and little or no 
stream. The many back-waters on the Thames fulfil these con- 
ditions to a nicety, and consequently our favourite comes to such 
perfection in these places as we have never elsewhere encountered. 

The back-waters of the Thames ! To those who know the river 
well, what pleasant spots and good times nmust these words recall ! 
Each person is confident that he knows certain nooks which 
surpass in beauty anything that any one else may be acquainted 
with ; and so seldom are these sanctuaries invaded, that the 


Drawn by H. R. Robertson.) 


On this varied yellow soon appear black spots, which at first 
contrast splendidly with the ground, but afterwards, as they spread 
“slowly, moulder all.” 

To those who may not be acquainted with the word “ back- 
water,” it may be as well to explain that it is used to denote a | 
side Stream with no thoroughfare, there being some such obstruc- 
tion as that caused by eel-bucks or a mill-dam. Occasionally, | 
and they are the most beautiful, these back-waters are owing to 
natural causes, the obstruction being the neck of land which con- 
nects some tiny peninsula with one of the river-banks. 


Water Lilies. 


enjoyment is enhanced by the feeling that one is the real pos- 
sessor, who, as the French proverb says, is often quite other than 
the proprietor. The sentiment of stillness, repose, and delightful 
retirement from the busy world, is none the less pleasant because 
one is not quite out of earshot of a traffic that passes up and down 
oo quiet highway. One hears, perhaps, the distant smack of the 
whip, as 

Silas the heavy barges, tentied 

By slow * 
or, it may be the regular splash of some light sculling craft as she 
suddenly comes into hearing, and then dies away with a rapidity 
that tells of straining muscles and active exertion, which seem the 
natural complement to our lazy enjoyment of the quiet. On the 
landward side, probably the sole sound will be “the ring-dove’s 
plaint, moan’d from the twilight centre of the grove,” with pauses 


So that \—— blade 
Of grass, a wailful pm bee mf 
Down in the blue-bells, or a wren light rustling 


Among sere leaves and twigs, might all be heard.” 
| Besides the attractive beauty of the pure white and gold of the 
blossom, the leaves of this plant are in their way quite as fine 
studies of colour. Their under side has always a tint of purplish 
red, that looks well when by chance one leaf gets turned over 
amongst the others ; but it is as the leaves approach decay that 
they assume what we may call their sunset hues. The shades of 
colour vary from pale lemon yellow to orange tawny, with fre- 
quently a ring of delicate green still left in the centre of the leaf. 

















[Engraved by W. J. Palmer, 


XIV.—OSIER-CUTTING. 


Osier-cutting, which on the Thames usually takes place in 
March, is not unfrequently alluded to as the first harvest of the 
year. The expression seems hardly a correct one, as it is the 
growth of the preceding year that is not harvested, like other 
crops, in the autumn, but is left till the following spring : it might 
rather be regarded as the latest harvest of the year; at all events, 
it is a case that illustrates the proverb, “ Extremes meet.” 

The designation osier is applied to various species and varieties 
of willow used for basket making, but more especially to the Sa/ix 
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viminalis,* or common osier, and its varieties. By those concerned | which differ widely at the end of the season He tells 
in the cultivation of the osiers, or in their subsequent application | “ willows taken from the Alps and planted into gard = that 
to industrial purposes, they are invariably spoken of as “rods.” | pletely change their character and aspect, as not to be sa 
The beds of osiers are called holts or hams, the small islands and | nisable for the same species. Nor is the rule of sunias inn 
irregular plots of ground by the water being chiefly set apart for | from colour any more certain method. Those known as the red 
their growth. An island on the Thames is commonly termed an | willow, the grey or ash-coloured, the golden, the black ad te 
eyot (variously spelt aif and aight), a word we imagine to be | purple, are so changed as to colour by varying soil undue 
derived from “ islet.” tion as frequently to be mistaken for other plants.” to 
Much confusion exists with regard to the names of the species | the Botanical Gardens at Kew, Regent's Park, Woburn, Edin. 
and varieties of the Sa/ix, and a long list is given in Morton’s | burgh, and Brussels, shows the same species labelled with a 
“ Encyclopaedia of Agriculture” under this head. The subject of | different name at each place. We hope Mr. Scali sing base 
the classification of this plant is now receiving much attention, | successful in carrying out his proposed new ification as he 
and an endeavour to rescue it from its all but hopeless condition is | has been in demonstrating the absolute necessity for a new basis 
being made by Mr. Scaling, of Basford, one of the greatest willow- | of operations. We may mention that at present there are nen 
growers in the country. He has issued two of a series of papers | than three hundred named species or varieties, 
on this subject, and gives some interesting particulars as to the | “The osier-cutters were up with the lark ; and while the morn 
difficulties of the task. For instance, he mentions two species | ing dew hung like pearls upon the graceful willows, did they march 
that are identical, both as to flower and leaf, in the spring, but | with hooks in their hands ; and taking stock by stock, and row by 
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Drawn by H. R. Robertson } Osier-Cutting. [Engraved by W. J. Palmer. 


row, level all their new-budding and leafy honours with the | cut from which will never be forgotten, should it glance from M4 
ground ; and laying bare many a half-finished bird’s nest, which | stock and alight upon either leg or arm. quoted 
was before shrouded by its tall tuft of nodding osiers. Whata| The above animated description of this employment is 
gap have they already made, through ground so thickly planted, | from Miller’s “Pictures of Country Life,” a poet pare 
that, an hour before, the eye could not penetrate many feet from | book, “tasting of Flora and the country green,” and the Trent 
the foot-path! And those tall osiers, many of them from ten to | placed on the same shelf as “Our Village.” It is from Pe 
twelve, and even fifteen feet high, are but the growth of a single | that he writes, where, it seems, the cutting takes place later 
year. Twelve months ago, and those stocks or stems, standing | on the Thames : there are some differences in the after-processes 
but a foot high, were as round and naked as those which were | of the two localities, that we intend to allude to in the next chapter. 
this morning cut: and yet many of them have borne scores of | The manner in which the reds are held between the ee 
osiers, not a few of which measure the full length we have stated. | others are being cut is curious, and the same method ail before 
Osier-cutting is the hardest work—stooping from morning until | other parts of the country. The tightening vd ya je ; 
night, and bending down the tall-headed willows with one hand, tying them is called winching, and may be seen in our! par" 
whilst the other wields the ponderous and sharp-edged hook, a | two stout pieces of wood are used which are called the levers, 
idence vy eS Oar ee es Tea are connected by a strong cord passed round the bolt. 


: ; , into the various 
* The Salix wimi ; | ng, the osiers require to be intc 
the plans instead of cing bat has baste feaently obiected to on the ground that | _ After cuttings st and thick from the 


: lies, is really one of the least ¢wiggy of d sizes for basket-making ; the long 
willows. 1 think, however, it m robabl y i 7 ‘wigey ot | sorts and sizes ; 
Cultivated for the sake of the rods, or figs, of one year's growth," "*°™ | short and small, and the rough from the a 
—— - he eed | 
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those that are intended for brown baskets, or to be peeled buff, 
are to be laid up and carefully dried and stacked. If they are 
laid too closely together when green, they are liable to become 
heated, like hay, and then they are useless for basket-making, as 
the heated parts, when dried, decay and somewhat resemble touch- 
wood ; and the result is the same if after they are dried, rain should 
penetrate the stack so as to wet them. 

The simplest way by which the whole of the osier class may be 
distinguished from any other willow is by noting the fact that, in 
| certain stages of their growth, they have their leaves opposite, 
| this being the case with no other class of willows. The leaves of 
| all osiers are very long and narrow, widest at the base, slightly 
| toothed at the edges, smooth above and hairy below. What 
| further information we have been able to glean respecting the 
| willow will be found under the head of basket-making and pollard- 
| ing the willows when we come to speak of these subjects. 
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the Thames the break is now always made of wrought iron, and 
| 18 used by the person standing in the manner shown in our drawing. 
In Mr, Miller’s account of the process he describes the breaker as 
seated with a wooden break between his knees, a method still occa- 
sionally employed on the Trent and other rivers. Mr. Scaling has 
informed me that he has his iron breaks faced with india-rubber, 
and that they are thus rendered much more effectual, the tenderest 
willows being secured from injury. 

The first thing that strikes a visitor on approaching the scene of 
the rod-stripping, is a hum of merry voices mingled with the ever- 
recurring musical “ping” of the break: the shape of the instru- 
ment is not unlike that of a very narrow jew’s-harp and fully 
accounts for its resonance. The strong aromatic smell of the fresh 
peelings is probably what will be next noticed, as the air is quite 
laden with what is an agreeable, if slightly pungent, odour. The 
recently peeled rods, thousands of which stand everywhere about, 
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XV.—OSIER-PEELING. 
Those rods that are intended for making white baskets require 
















to have the bark taken off in the f manner :—After bei 

sorted, they are placed upright in wide and shallow called 
pits, with their butt-ends in water, which should be at: least six 
inches deep. In some parts of the country a rivulet witha gravelly 
bottom is frequently chosen for the purpose. In this position they 
are made secure by posts and rails so as not to be disturbed by 
the wind. In the spring, when the sap rises, they begin to bud 
and blossom as if they had been planted in the ground. By the 
end of April or beginning of May they will be found throwing out 
leaves and starting tresh roots. The sap is then sufficiently raised 
to admit of the removal of the bark from the rod, by drawing it 
through an instrument called a dreak, which, by pressure, causes 








Osier-Peeling. 








the bark to burst and to separate from the rod. On the banks of 
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[Engraved by W. J Palmer. 


look very attractive in their pure white apparel, fit, indeed, for a 
child’s cradle—the actual destiny that awaits not a few of them. 

It may be as well to explain what is meant by the expression, 
peeling buff, that we used towards the end of the last chapter. It 
is a process of removing the bark by means of boiling water or 
steam, instead of peeling by the ordinary method, and a stain of a 
buff colour is thus imparted to the rods. The colouring-matter 
producing this result is contained in the bark. It is said that 
baskets made of the boiled willow are firmer and wear longer than 
those of white rods, and that white baskets will be superseded 
when the superior merits of the others are understood. However, 
in a matter of this kind the goddess Fashion is arbitrary, and we 
think this change is no more likely to happen than that brown 
bread should take the place of white in the household because the 
former is proved to be the more nutritious. 
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HE Scul to be found in the 

Academy js Ras of an order 
,to,excite enthysiasip, pr, even (9. 
faithes' cobtentment’ with the 
“* * present’ condition of the art.“ It 4 
may be that ftie‘best a ‘does not: find, its: 
way to the Academy, iand it‘ is. : 
the best that which is here,is not of,a very 
hopeful kind. Not so,much the-absence, of 
talent as its misdirection, is the striking 
feature about‘our modern sculpture: *The 
conditions’ of the art are not understood ; 
its triumplis are missed in seeking others not 
within its,scope. The special value of. the 
exhibition this year.lies in the fact that it 
displays this hise tendency of modern 
sculpture in a way that ig more than com- 
striking. . The cleverest works to be 

f are for the most part of an excellence 
which in, character is not sculpturesque, 
whilst those which observe more ‘correctly 
the tiGps of the art are too often with- 
out life” or® inspiration. -.In wandering 
through the three‘ galleries it is impossible 
to fo the thought that’ sculpture must. 
have sadly fallen from its pedestal if these 
are the only aims it has now to follow. .No 
eur or fgrace of ‘line,* nd; effort , after, 
fairness of form herpes. ea on the 
imagination is quiet and 'endyrifg ; abut in: 
place of these things we find the ote to do 
what another art'can do better. ‘Looking 
round these,rooms we oljserve the ‘tricks of 
rtraiture, which are’ not the highest even 
inting : -in.sculpture ‘they mean 
ropriate. The greater number of 

these busts, arranged/in most. sorrowful 
array—as though mofiéning for,the art they 
scarcely illustrate—exhibit certainly uncom- 
mon industry, and some few of them reveal 
also an uncommon cleverness. But where 
the cleverness is‘ greatest, the departure 
from the;due conditions of the art seems to 
be most glaring. And if we turn to the more 
ambitious efforts, where some ideal ‘subject 
is taken in hand, the impression is not more 
encouraging—either mere_prettiness ‘does 
duty for beauty, or exagg®ration excludes 
even its.remembrance ; and’ if the .work 
fails in neither of these respects, being true 
and sincere ‘work, then,” unfortunately; it 
seems to be little like the work of sculpture, 
There has been an‘ amount of. very, just 
admiration given to the terra-cotta’ works 
of an extremely clever artist, J. DALOU; 
and as scarcely less worth praise we 
may add the name of .T. E. BorHM. In 
their efforts is an- uncommon. spirit and 
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EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL | seit expies grace, her hands pre 
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a ae . clever’ - 
ice gan'ese ox caw a 
The’ cide “not lesa 


= oe a J 
pressive,- almost: to | 
Fiiere.is ino other 
marble,” in’; the ‘pre ‘exhibition , whict 
shows anytiog ce |thie vivid! talent’to bé 
found here-;'and‘yet, the-trjuimph,’ genuine: 
as itiis, is‘not a triumph of sculptire.* Such, 
grace of form,as the work, possesses is of,a - 
rudimentary kind, and it becomes, moreover, 
only, one element in“ the’ whole™ Success. 
But if we wish to'see more clearly in what 
‘this kind "of: art “misses ‘the! true “goal? of 
scul ewe need only look , to .thestwo. 

lical ‘ in terra-cotta, and 


s 
by the p hand. .‘ La-Musique’. (1528), |’ 


and ‘ La Peinture’ (1529) do not attain.to a 
very impressive influence—they,look more 
like * fantastic “ portraits ~ than ~ 

typical significance ; and this it is 
evident that the artist had not the ability to 
give the expression of abstract and 


‘group is forcible and ex. | 
wot ibe. Sah 
re ete ctr aha ich} 


CROFT is not very 


generalised form which’ sculpture absolutely | ‘studied. 


needs. Two other examples, by;the .same 
sea ant?! The  Hinourable ; Miss. Gporge 
‘are— The n , Mrs. 

oward,’ terra-cotta (1600), and. 7 
deuse,’*in \bronze (1601). rk: 
ofa J: E..Boehm, whose name we’ have; 
joined with that of,M. Dalou, the most 
remarkable. are a) portrait-head of J.~M. 
Whistler,. Esq: (1410), full‘ of «expression }. 
ree of Mrs. W. 

ut,it a Pleasant digni 

The sculptor among : ourselves {who has. 
the ‘best insight’ into“ithe ‘conditions and 
needs of,his art is Mr. WOOLNER, A. He 
sends ; this: year a kal p u 
representative of Dr. Whewell (1516), exe- 
cuted for Trinity College, Cambri « The 
moulding of the head is massive’and . 
The expression of the face individual .with- 
out narrowness. The figure is well disposed, 
seated in a chair, leaning back, and with orie 
arm thrust forward upon the arm of the 
chair. In the hands especially apn 
sion is well sustained, and. with the’: 
and interest of a portrait ‘the whole com 
sition would seem to take also somethin 
of ideal influerice. In;,the “Central: H 
are to be found two graceful child studies, 
_by J. DURHAM, wherein the beauty is kept 
above mere:prettiness. * The first is of ‘ Miss 
“Ellie’ (1539), and its subject is explained by 
‘this passage. from Mr. Kingsley’s “ Water- 
babies’:”—“ Now as Tom was‘forced to go 
and see Shiney Gate, which is su to 
be at the ‘other end of nowhere, Ellie said 
‘ The sooner you go, Tom, the better :’ and 
then he remembered: he should not have 





vitality, a vividness of perception, and ‘a 
power to realise their perceptions,” which 
seem almost a sleight ‘of, hand. These | 
artists send the most brilliant pieces of the | 
year ; but in the very brilliancy/and clever- 
ness of the,workmanship,.we seem to per- 
ceive more,clearly, its fatal; defects of style., 
Here is not sculpture at all! its attraction’ 
for us is not based’ upon “cultivated” beauty’ 
of form—rather it is a matter of colour and 
texture ahd ‘minute devices: of :expréssion. 
We do not. take away. the impression that 
these are)achievements ,of, men. who, have 
felt the controlling beauty of objects seen 
in outline. “On ‘the contrary, we think of 





them as ‘extremely clever ‘pieces’ of por- 

traiture, full of ‘a minute’ imitative realism. 

The most: work.of.the former of 

these two artists .is. the,‘ Paysanne .Fran-. 

gaise (1540). » A ‘young French; peasant 
ng her c 





girl is suc hild ; her head is bent 





any one to ciiddle him ‘all the way. Ellie 
said she knew that, but'as he must go, the 
sooner he went the better, for there was 


Tom, and:mind ‘I'll sit .here till you, come 
back to'marry me.’”, The second isa com- 


panion study, ‘ Master Tom’ (1542), whose | P' 
rueful countenance is fully explained in the | 


text. “He did not care for being called’a 


Holstherian' or.a Cephalopod, because” he |. 
didn’t understand it (in fact, there was; not | li 


much he did or care for), and 


done-by-as-you-did, came to talk to him, 


+ stuck his thumb in his mouth, and * fe. 


called her an ‘ugly old thing,’ —but he gr 
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THE NEW LAW COURTS. 


OINCIDENCES are always more or less curious. 
Secdiane they are both curious in the highest 
degree, and very interesting and instructive also. 
A coincidence of no common character forcibly 
suggests itself in connection with the actual 
building of that great national edifice, to be 
known as the ‘New Law Courts,” which, as 
well from its architectural character and impor- 
tance, as from the grave uses to which it is to be 
applied and the magnitude of the issues to be 
associated with it, must stand in the front rank 
of the public arene y both of the metropolis 
and of the country at large. : 

The urgent necessity for the erection of such 
an edifice had been long felt and recognised, be- 
fore the resolution was adopted that new Law 
Courts—also styled the “ Palace of Justice” — 
should become a positive reality, Delay such as 
this was simply consistent with our nati 
habit of action; while at the same time, by an- 
ticipation, it was establishing a harmony between 
the yet unbuilt Law Courts and a proverbial 
characteristic of the administration of the law 
itself. But this antecedent harmony between 
the future ar and its uses was to experi- 
ence an unexpected confirmation. Delay proved 
to have by no means exhausted itself when, after 
long and weary waiting, Parliament pronounced 
its decree that the new Law Courts should be 
built. That decree, indeed, was promptly fol- 
lowed by two or three somewhat important and 
significant measures, which seemed to imply that 
the work, once decided on, at last would posi- 
tively be carried into effect. There rarely has 
been a greater mistake, It is true that a site— 
exactly a proper site, traditionally proper and 
practically proper also—was chosen; and the 
choice was confirmed by the purchase and the 
demolition of some hundreds of houses and other 
rent and tax-paying and income-producing build- 
ings; and soa broad area was effectually cleared 
for the immediate commencement of operations 
in earnest. Nor was there any hesitation as to 
the constructive element, which was to expatiate 
where destructive agencies had been so busy. 
An architectural competition, under conditions 
worthy of the object in view, took B ne and, 
though perhaps the less that is said about this 
competition on the whole, the better it may be 
for the competition itself, the result was the 
appointment of a tried and experienced archi- 
tect, a man in every respect of first-rate ability, 
Mr. G. E. Street, R.A. The next thing, as 
might naturally have been expected, would have 
been for Mr. Street to set to work. But this 
‘‘next thing” had to wait for a long time. 
That delay which, as a close-clinging parasite 
of vigorous growth wraps itself round whatever 
is connected with the law, and which speciall 
delights to exhibit its powers when their exhibi- 
tion is most inconsistent and least to be expected, 
interposed to some purpose, personified first 
solely in the then new Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and subsequently in the twofold im- 
personation of Mr. Lowe and Mr. Ayrton. 
These right honourable gentlemen wanted the 
site changed for one on the Thames Embank- 
ment, and they also wanted from Mr. Street, 
first, new designs, and then all kinds of changes 
in those designs of his that had been actually 
accepted. Years passed away in this fashion. 
As they were passing on, the grand idea of 
economy in the building itself continually took 
a firmer possession of the two right honourables, 
and kept the true commencement of the work in 
abeyance for about an additional couple of years 
after all the controversy about the site had died 
out, and it was finally decided to adhere to the 
site at first chosen ; after the architect had 
good reasons for believing that his /ast plans 
and designs were, without any further delays, to be 
carried into effect. It will not be forgotten that 
all this time the purchase-money for the site was 
bringing in no interest; that the demolished 
buildings, which once had covered the site, paid 
no rent; that the unoccupied ground of the site 
had to pay rates and taxes; that Mr. Street had 
to be paid for plans and designs, and modifications 
and alterations in plans and desi all of them, 


of course, eventually useless ; and, though last, by 
no means least, ail. i 


this capricious and arbitrary 








vacillation about the site, cou with this 
famous economy-hunt, brought the com- 
mencement to a time in which 


And, at the emg moment, just as Mr. 'Stece 
Posen H, t to commence his work, Mr, 
Lowe and Mr. Ayrton have succeeded in wasting 
upwards of seven during which time 
have lost, or wasted, at least six times as m 

public money as could ibly have been saved by 
any cutting down in Mr. Street’s noble designs. 
It is unnecessary, by the introduction of details, 
any further to extend this record of gratuitous 
and reckless waste of time and on a 
gigantic scale: it may be well, however, to add 

at had the building of the new Law Courts 
commenced seven or eight years ago, and been 
continuously carried on, no inconsiderable sum 
of money might have been saved to the country, 
while, at the same time, the sum at the archi- 
tect’s disposal might have been largely increased, 
with a view to enable him to enhance the archi- 
tectural dignity and the artistic beauty of his 
designs. 

And here we may revert to the coincidence 
in connection with the real commencement of 
erecting the new Law Courts, now in the act of 
taking place. The coincidence is this,—that 
exactly at the time when that t public work 
actually commences, over which they were so 
long permitted to exercise so disastrous an in- 
fluence, Mr. Lowe ceases to be Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and Mr. Ayrton ceases to be 
anything but Mr. Ayrton. 

After the most careful study of the entire series 
of his designs, and also after bestowing upon 
them strictly impartial and anxiously thoughtful 
consideration, it is with sincere tification 
we anticipate in Mr. Street’s new Law Courts 
a magnificent edifice, in every respect worth 
of its high purposes, and that we could 
desire as an expression of the Architectural 
Art of our own times under its loftiest condi- 
tions. And we desire to be distinctly under- 
stood to imply under the expression “ Archi- 
tectural Art,” as well the architect’s arrange- 
ments and plans, as his artistic designs. Perhaps 
it may be remembered that, some little time ago, 
Mr. Street was assailed by a kind of hue-and-cry, 
when the throng of adverse criticisms were not 
the less bitter use the hostile writers were 
more or less destitute of the qualifications which 
would have justified their assuming the critic’s 
office at all in such a cause; while more than 
a little of the bitterest of the hostility was but 
too palpably the outpouring of most unworthy 
jealousy. At that time the adverse critics did 
not hesitate to speak of Mr. Street’s Strand 
front (of which the design then was unfinished) 
as ‘the design,” suggesting that # was the 
design for the entire edifice; and altogether 
ignoring the fact that this enormous building, 
which will cover an approximately square site of 
about 500 ft., and, co uently, will stand on an 
area of not less than 28,000 square yards, will 
have not less than nine priasipal elevations, each 
one of them a “front” of commanding magni- 
tude. But we never were able to discover, 
amidst all the vituperation that was heaped wu 
his “‘ Strand front,” a single stricture or objec- 
tion to Mr. Street’s plans; and yet the plans are 
rather important elements of an architect's work, 
and their importance does not diminish in the 
ratio that a building increases in magnitude, and 
in the complexity both of its ay hepa parts 
and practical requirements. The fact was, that 
Mr. Street’s plans were not assailed simply be- 
cause they were not assailable. The are 
admirable; and their masterly adaptation to the 
Pp and — = Se bu x ‘ban ae 
the ualified approbation o ges, 
cnamed officers of the law, and official person- 
ages of various ranks, all of them pre-eminently 
qualified by personal experience to pronounce 
authoritatively upon the plans and arran ts 
of the new Law Courts, whether those and 
arrangements should be considered as a 
whole, or each should be tried by the test of its 
particular merits, with reference to its own s 
duties. For ourselves, being content thus in ge- 
neral terms to state, that upon the all- 
first issue dealing with the plans and arrangements, 
such a verdict has been pronounced as we have 
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longations of the Strand and Carey 
eastwards. Throughout the entire buildin 
level of the courts is distinguished as the ‘‘ Court 
Floor,” and this is 67 ft. above the sea- 
and 17 ft. above the floor of the great 
Hall, around which all the courts radiate, 
Above the court-floor are two other floors ; 
there are also “‘a first” and “‘a second” 
lower down, “ below the court-floor.” Such 
being a ver concise descri; of the 
building, after due provision had been made for 
all that would be required in the new Law 
Courts, and the vast building throughout its 
long ranges and five levels of floors had been 
gned to its proper functions, the architect 
op eny to develop his external designs from 
is plans. He did not produce a series of pretty 
pictures, and then see how he could adapt to 
them the interior requirements of his edifice. 
On the contrary, his care was the interior 
economy of the structure—what it had to do; 
afterwards his thoughts were engaged with the 
consideration of how it was to Here 
Mr. Street showed himself a true master of 
Gothic art. It is the essential characteristic of 
the Gothic style, as it is its crowning , that 
its versatility always adapts ex forms to 
internal requirements, so that the beauty of a 
i perfect, is in most 
saree harmony with its complete utility. 
hout his manifold designs Mr. Street has 
wor in dutiful obedience to this grand 
Gothic law, and soe masterly A ye - 
worked up to part of the gn 
which is Visible Sem wihent is in consistent 
and ap te harmony with what exists 
within ; thus the various parts combine to 
form one ange harmonious whole. As 
an example of this practical excellence, we ma 
adduce Mr. Street I 
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integral features in the design. And, again, | nor can we admit any architectural style to be | ART IN’ CONTIN Ay Stik 


when necessary, the | truly English but the Gothic of England. 
Saw 3 that eae on introduced are We may not take leave for a while of the 
of the slenderest proportions consistent with | modern architecture of London without at least ALEXANDRIA, — An equestrian rye 
strength and stability, so that all the windows, | a word of cordial admiration for Sir Gilbert | Mohamed Ali Pasha has been placed in the 
as well the mullioned as the mullionless, admit | Scott’s splendid Gothic triumph in the St. Pan- | Grand Square of this city, 
both light and air in abundant measure and | cras terminus of the Midland Railway, and an-| BRUSsELS.—Mr. John W. Wilson has tem. 
with unrestricted freedom. other word of regret that the same distin i hed y removed his fine collection of 

It will be kept in remembrance that in an architect had not been permitted to work in his rom Paris to Brussels, of which latter out 
edifice of the magnitude of the new Law Courts | own great style after his own able fashion in | a native, a8 was reported in our July number, 
it is not possible for the whole of any one of its | the public buildings at Westminster. when writing of his of the two pai 

pal exterior fronts to be seen at one time Constable to the Louvre, which paintings 

and from one spot, as any such whole may be er i acquired at the sale of the gallery 
seen at a glance in a drawing. Mr. Street has quis de la Rocheb . ++ The obj 
been always on the watch to make the most of |SAINT GEORGE FOR ENGLAND | moval is to exhibit them publi 
this condition of his designs as they will be AND RUSSIA. of the poor. But he has done 
realised in the edifice itself. Each design, com- both with the same laudable obj 
plete and well-balanced in itself, and with en- y _ fia the way of showing to the 
richment and plain surface, or simple construc- | SAINT GEORGE, as we all know quite well, is, | treasures, by issuing a large 
tion thoughtfully adjusted to each other, is also | and for some time has been, the Patron Saint— | catalogue of his works, enriched 
specially adapted to be seen with good effect as | whatever that really may mean—of England, | considerable number of etchings of hi 
well in part as in whole. Again, throughout | though we are not all of us so clear either as to | pictures, both ancient and m ; 
the building the varying character of the uses of | who our national Saint George may have been, | ings are by many of the first engravers 
its different parts is always distinguished by a | or how he became so closely associated with | and elsewhere, Lemaire, Marie 
greater richness and a higher dignity, or by a | our Island nationality. Perhaps it is altogether | Didier, Flameng, Waltner, Ja 
more severe simplicity in the external architec- | sufficient for us at the present day to remember, | and numerous others. The whole forms a 
ture—here a range of uniform windows, an | that both the war-cry and the shout in time of | valuable illustrated volume, doing full justice to 
unbroken wall-face, with strings and other deco- | peace (whenever they had any time of peace) of | Mr. Wilson’s collection, and testifying to his 
rative accessories, few in number and simple yet | our forefathers of the olden times was “ Saint | liberal spirit. Four hundred of these 
effective in character, denote the numerous | George for merry England!” while, now, as of | out of five hundred—the whole number printed 
offices, clerks’ rooms, waiting rooms, &c.; and | yore, the red cross of the good saintly knight | —are on sale, at 20 francs each; the proceeds 
there, the turreted tower and the boldly pro- | stands significantly in the front of our National | to be also given to the poor.—A Reduction 
jecting oriel, rich in significant sculpture, with | flag, and he himself retains his time-honoured | of the famous picture, by Rubens, of the 
true architectural emphasis and eloquence declare ane in the insignia of the most illustrious | ‘Marriage of Henri Quartre,’ in the gallery 
how the majesty of the law may rest content | knightly order in the world ; and sometimes we | of the Louvre, was sold in this Ve 4 lately for 
with the provision that has been made for their | welcome his image stamped upon gold, though | the large sum of £5,080. The is in per- 
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personal comfort, and the due performance of 
their official duties by the highest of its officers. 

As this great building continues to rise from 
its foundations towards the fulness of its com- 
manding height, and during the progress of the 
development of its varied parts and its harmo- 
nious whole, we may more than once revert to 
it in its artistic capacity, and then we may con- 
sistently notice it in detail as a work of architec- 
tural art. Now we deal with it only in more 


* general terms. The new Law Courts have yet 


to be built from above their foundations up- 
wards; it is enough, then, at this time to be 
able, as we are able, to speak with confidence 
and decision as to the general character of 
what must be one of the greatest, as certain] 
it will become one of the most hoquented, 
— in London. We want great 
public buildings in London, which may be 
worthy of their own uses, and capable of 
rendering honour to both the metropolis and 
the empire. Such a building Mr. Street’s 
Law Courts will prove to be. It will also be 
another witness to vindicate the true nationality, 
the local appropriateness, and the architectural 
supremacy of the Gothic as the English style— 
the style of and for the England of to-day, as of 
and for the England of the Middle Ages, when 
the great 9 ry had its birth and grew up to its 
maturity. At Manchester, Mr. Waterhouse has 
built truly noble Gothic Law Courts; Mr. Street 
is in the act of building truly noble Gothic Law 
Courts in London. In their practical qualities, 
both edifices are essentially in keeping with the 
requirements of our own day; both buildings 
also demonstrate that the Gothic is the archi- 
tectural style that is by far best adapted to 
fulfil all the requirements of our time, and to 
make the most of every scientific and artistic 
resource peculiar to the period. In Mr. Street's 
hands, the Gothic will be found to do its work 
with special significance and felicity in the new 
Law Courts. He has taken the style as it 
prevailed on English ground in the reign of 
that greatest of our early lawgivers, Edward i. 
and he has moulded it so that it is perfectly 
Victorian without in any essential quality ceasing 
to be thoroughly Edwardian. This architectural 
significance in the edifice that is to become the 
new Law Courts speaks for itself ; it may be con- 
— » ~ a ee of the famous declama- 
» “Nolimus leges Anglie mutari,” thus 
rendered, “We will not ioe the architecture 
of England to be changed.” Both law and 
itecture we do modify and adjust to the 
varying circumstances, feelings, associations, re- 
quirements of advancing times ; still the old spirit 
of the law of England we will maintain inviolate ; 
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there he appears in such strange guise that his 
very dragon could not possibly have recognised 
him. But, if it be thus with ourselves that we 
know our Saint George so well, and yet know 
scarcely anything, if anything at all, about him, 
it being unquestionably true, however, that 
under any circumstances we honour and esteem 
him with the most profound of loving reverence, 
and always delight in his presence among 


us,—just now it may be well for us to learn, if 


we do not already know, and if we do know, to 


remember, that Saint George is the Patron Saint 
co as well as of England. That fair 


ncess, the only daughter of the great Potentate 
of the North, who is coming among us to draw 
infinitely closer the tie that already binds her to 
the Star of England, has always been no less 
familiar with the Saint George of her native 
country than we are with our Saint George in 
this land of her adoption. There are not, there 
cannot be, two rival Saint Georges. He is one 
and the same Saint George. And now, at last, 
he is about to witness a happy union between 
the two mighty Empires, which equally regard 


him as especially their own, and with both of 


which he is united by the same alliance. 


In this matter-of-fact age, it is akind of 


fashion to say Royal Marriages have lost 
their political influence, and that their power to 
unite nations has passed away; and, in like 
manner, it may be sometimes asserted that 
National Patron Saints are out of date alto- 


gether: but the truth is that the influence of 


Royal Marriages has only been assimilated to 
the sentiment and circumstances of the times, 
while National Patron Saints are held in un- 
diminished honour and veneration. Russians 
and Englishmen, as they stood face to face on 
the heights of Inkermann, were both equally 
ready to defend with their best blood the 
insignia of their own Saint George—both alike 
in being as ready as were the English ready 
to stand by their Saint George at Agincourt. 
Now, Englishmen and Russians, standing as 
brothers, side by side, may have one feeling of 
loyalty for the Saint George who belongs alike 
to them both ; in their common National Patron 
Saint they both alike may see the significant 
symbol of national union—an union of national 
brotherhood in the grand cause of human 
advancement and happiness; an union, not the 
less strong because it is cemented by a marriage 
between an English Prince and a Russian 
Princess, and not the less sacred because the 
one Saint George of Russians and English is 
represented trampling down their common 
enemy; the device upon his shield being the 
cross of their common Christianity. 


fect condition, and is said to be undoubtedly 
entirely that of the master himself. The pur- 
chaser is a Dutch amateur whose name is not 
published. 

CANADA.—A marble bust of Sir J. A. Mac- 
donald, and one of the late Sir G. E. Cartier, 
executed by Marshall Wood, have been on exhi- 
bition at Ottawa.—The gentlemen of the Semi- 
nary of St. — have engaged Eugene 
Hamel, an artist o Quebec, to reproduce a series 
of portraits of the bishops that adorn the gre 
hall of the archbishop’s palace.—Mr. C, J. 
Way, a Montreal artist of repute, has 
pleted an excellent picture entitled ‘ 
through the Birch Trees,’ which, for the bold 
character of its execution, and harmonious 
tone of colour, deserves to rank as one of his 
best. We may also name another recent work 
of a Canadian painter, ‘In the White Moun- 
tains,’ by Allan Edson, a picture painted with 
much force, and executed with care. 

DussELDoRF.—The death of Joseph von 
Keller, an engraver of considerable eminence, 
occurred here in the month of July. His great 
work is the ‘ Dispute,’ after : other 
fine plates from his durin are—‘ The Evange- 
lists,’ after Overbeck; ‘ Christ on the Bosom of 
Mary,’ ‘ The Entombment,’ ‘ The Holy Women, 
all after pictures by Ary Scheffer; and ‘ The 
Madonna ‘Salvator Mundi,’ after Deger. 
Von Keller was born at Lintz, in 1815, and 
studied in the school of Dusseldorf, ; 

Paris.—French Appreciation of English Art, 
—Among the numerous sales 0 pictues ae 
somewhat recently took place in Paris 
of the collection of the Marquis dela Rocheb . « 
in which, as our report of the sale were 
specimens to illustrate the different great schools 
of Europe. Among these was oni 
to say, in that quarter—a place for Engl: 
so happened that the pane in question were 
well calculated to take our neighbours by 
surprise, and extract from them very a 
tomed admiration, which found vent in one 
the critical notices drawn forth by the acd 
We give the purport thereof faithfully as 
may, and as a treat for our artistic bay 
“ Here,” says the writer in La Patri, 
English school beams forth in special porye 8" 
that school with which even our most ok 
amateurs are but ill acquainted ; a m= ‘dl. 
registers such great names, and which a 
represented in all the Continental pean 
cepting that of the Hermitage, and even Sim 
but inadequately. A number of ay 
vases, painted in the interval betwene © 
ing of this century and the 9 ot 
Restoration, will enable those 
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Ilery of the Marquis to a te to its fullest 
Stent the influence which this school has exer- 
cised over French painters. On this ground 
alone English Art should have long since had 
an allotted place in our museums, even apart 
from the right of representation which she de- 
rives from the unquestionable capacity of her 
masters. Here she is ted by eleven 

aintings: but what paintings! That cottage 
of Constable, the harmonious effect of which 
could be appreciated even in simple etching ; 
also his Bay of Weymouth, with its so striking 
a presentment of storm; the canvases of Crome 
father and Crome son, with their grandly cha- 
racteristic landscape ; the young girl’s portrait by 
Hoppner, and that of Canova 7 pa what 
subtlety of tone and strength of idiosyncracy! 
The great oak of Ladbrooke, the publichouse 
of Morland—painting of which Burger says, in 
his ‘History of the English School,’ ‘ It is at 
once facile and precise, rich, energetic, and 
spiritually conceived.’ The it of a woman 
by Opie, and that of an invalid sailor by Rae- 
burn, so broad and bold in style, so rich in 
colour! Finally, that portrait of Sir Geor, 
Young, by Reynolds, which may indeed 
named a gem.” A eulogium such as this is a 
startlingly strange phenomenon in a French 
journal ; but it must be admitted that rarely, if 
ever, was so choice, albeit small, a collection of 
good English pictures brought under Parisian 
inspection. The works of the three Norwich 
masters, the two Cromes and Ladbrooke, are 
worthy to range close by Ruysdael and Hobbima. 
Constable’s ‘Storm in the Bay of Weymouth’ 
is a fine masterpiece, and strong in its originality 
of type. The portraits by Raeburn, ' Jackson, 
Opie, and Hoppner, are all owes Sir Joshua 
might have been better represented. 

VALPARAISO.—It is reported that the bronze 
statue of the late Earl of Dundonald, erected 
not very long since in this place, was turned half 
round on its pedestal by the earthquake which 
visited the city on the 8th of July last. 

VERSAILLES.—The National bly, which 
holds its sittings in this town, has ratified the 

urchase, made by M. Thiers, of the fresco 

nown as ‘La Magliana,’ attributed to Raf- 
faelle, of which we recently gave an account. 
The decision was not arrived at without a long 
and rather stormy debate, a report of which has 
reached us: but ultimately the vote was carried 
by a majority of 380 against 148, the price bein 
£3,260 It ow by mentioned that some hig 
authorities ascribe the work to Spagna, a fellow- 
student of Raffaelle under Perugino. 

RoME.—Rinaldo Rinaldi, the veteran sculp- 
tor, died here on the 28th of July, at the ripe 
age of eighty years. He is reported to have 
been the last survivor of the numerous sculptors 
who benefited by the instruction and encourage- 
ment of Canova, a portion of whose studio in 
Rome was occupied by him for along time 
past. “I could not but remember,” said a 
writer in the Art-Yournal, nearly twenty years 
ago, with reference to this studio, when payi 
a visit to Rinaldi, “the hundreds of imm 
works that had passed out of that low door in 
the great master’s time, fixing the standard of 
classic Art, and spreading the light of genius 


over Europe, in those halcyon days when he 
‘lived and loved’ at the Borghese Palace 
bark Be, <0 0% Now Ri lives there 


‘a change has passed o’er the spirit of the 
dream ;’ ’tis the shadow, not the substance.” 
But a small portion of Canova’s mantle has, 
however, fallen on the shoulders of his pupil, for 
Rinaldi’s works, generally, are conspicuous for 
the feebleness, both of p Frm and execution, 
which characterises those of so m 

Italian sculptors. One of his best, perhaps, is 
a basso-relievo, ‘The Triumph of Bacchus and 
Ariadne,’ executed for Prince Torlonia to deco- 
rate his suburban villa outside the Porta Pia. 
perme se, most prominent statues are Erminia, 
originally executed for the Duke of Sutherland, 


of which he made several replicas; Joan of 
Arc, clothed in complete armour ; E ‘Eve 
peer why Fall,’ and Armida, all distin- 
gui grace than wer or originality 
of conception. No one je fhe modem 
= ae more 5 poate than the for 
ie treated eve s of subj mythological, 
historical, steal cad valigioas 
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THE amount of subscriptions for the 

ended i announced as upwards of {1,68 

most triumphant result, considering the pressure 
rou, 


passed th 
The pene we "s Walk’ 
— £G ; ‘Gretchen leaving Church’ 
150), ae ee eee 
alley 150), J- ; ‘Early Morn 
effect on if Novid * (£100), H. Brittan Willis: 
( £ R Hillingford : *pallad 
100), illi ; ‘The ’ (£100), 
Y Jeni ae ee (ee) ment 
searc a Royalist’s House 75)» 3 
elsh Valley’ ( 75), T. Huson; isblog: 
boats going out—Morning—Normandy Coast’ 
(4 75), J. J. Wilson; ‘ Niebrucke, Val St. 
1 whi E. A, Pettitt; ‘On the Lledr, 
North es’ (£75), R. Harwood, &c., &c. 
These figures show only the amount respectively 
awarded by the Institution, but in several in- 
stances the sums actually paid for the pictures 
were considerably larger: for example, Mr. 
Hillingford’s ‘ Baron Munchausen’ was bought 
- & prizeholder of £100 for the sum of £140, 
e matter is, however, alluded to in the sub- 
uent remarks. 
2 ‘The Monk's Walk,’ the highest prize (£200), 
is a creation of fancy, at least so we may infer, 
as the source of the subject is not given. We 
recognise the picture at once as an offshoot of 
the French school. Mr. Thom is, we believe, a 
student of the Ecouen branch. The picture is 
. ay nang very — presenting merely . 
ew figures seen under a very wat — 
moonlight. It is, however, a out of great 
merit—a choice production of one of the 
most rising artists of our day. The prize of 
150, Mr. Thorburn’s ‘ tchen leaving 
Church,’ is among the best this artist ever 
painted in oil, though when his oil -colour 
works t dhemneives regrets are redoubled 
on all hands that he should have ever forsaken 
miniature. Gretchen here is a figure in blue, 
with features deeply reflective, yet bearing every 
trace of the innocence by which she was charac- 
terised before her fall. The other £150 prize is 
‘In the Lledr Valley,’ J. Syer, which is a piece 
of very interesting and mountain-scenery. 
For variety of quantity and form it has been well 
selected, as —— at every point — 
components worthy the attention of the ter. 
The general tone of the view is reddish, as if 
seen under an evening or morning sunlight. It 
is extremely harmonious, and the g of 
the picture is perfectly consistent with the cha- 
racter of such a scene. ‘Early Morning effect on 
Ben Nevis,’ H. Brittan Willis Neg lien is, 
of course, a cattle-picture, from the ety of 
Painters in Water-Colours, and depicts the moun- 
tain rising in the back clad in a coat of 
mist, pierced by a of oxen at the foot. 
Fhe drawin is as careful as any we have seen 
of Mr. Willis’s, but it is not so successful as 
a whole. ‘Baron Munchausen relating his Ad- 
ventures,’ is the second £100 prize, but it must 
be observed of this prizeholder, Mr. H. J. . 
that his example is one which should be 
followed. The price yond wey ap ’ 
is £140; but, rather than the object of his 
choice, Mr. H. J. Parry makes up the deficiency 
—no inconsiderable sum, by-the-way, being £40. 
On this point of lus-deficiency it may 
observed the prizeholders, 
anxious to secure a work catalogu 
amount of their allotment, though by such a de- 
termination they acq perhaps a picture of 
very inferior merit; while, 7 more 
liberally at the pictures in the different 
from which the works are selected, they 
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Two card- 
craft at a country-fair when, 
hended, they are bound back to 
The points and the treatment aspire to 
best qualities of the finished works of the 
day, although it must be admitted that sub- 
ject, which is referred to the sixteenth century, 
somewhat far-fetched. ‘St. Cuthbert’s Monas- 
tery—Lindesfarne’ (£6), G. C. Stanfield, has 
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but little of that ha’ which has so long dis- 
qualified the works of this painter—indeed, there 
is a freshness about it which would almost assign 


it to another hand. The artist has with excellent 
judgment made a beautiful t of the 
window his principal study, and having 
justice to that, has left it a finished picture of 
much interest. ‘Sunday Morning,’ Red 
R.A., is one of those avenues which 
r. Redgrave now paints with so much grave 
and truth. When we remember the very highly 
finished figure-pictures which he was accustom 
to exhibit in former years, it is at least remark- 
able that he should have forsaken a very fascinat- 
ing manner of minute execution for the free but 
by no means ineffective method he now professes. 
e prizeholder of ‘The Seaside,’ E. J. 
Cobbett, has added £45 to the amount of his 
prize-money (£40), in order to a picture 
of the rated value of £85. Of this work we have 
ee ae as the only one we have seen 
eparting from the rustic li 
has professed during his long career. It is per- 
fect as an essay in a new ‘A Farm in 
Surrey,” by C. E. 7444 a pony as to 
money-value—{15, but it is of a le 
of merit than Had that are catalogued at 
times the cost. It presents a small group of 
farm- treated with all the force of a 
Dutch picture of the first class. Other prizes 
of m merit are ‘ Lochranza Castle—Arran,’ 


W. Beattie 
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Llugwy, at 
(£15), A. De ; and, 
‘The Hill of Hight’ (£25); ‘ 
Chevalier’ (£20), P. RK. Morris; ‘ Missing,’ 
E. pson (£80); ‘Just Awake,’ 
N. Stocks (£60); ‘The Seaside,’ E. J. Cob- 
5); ‘A Day after the Fair,’ W. Helms- 
60); ‘ famar at Endsleigh,’ A. B. 
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CATHEDRALS OF WALES.* 


WITH the appearance of this volume we have the 
completion of the brief histories of the whole 
series of archiepi and episcopal edifices 
south of the Tweed. The four a 
refer respecti to the southern cathedrals— 
Winchester, , Exeter, Wales, Roches- 
ter, Canterbury, Chichester: the eastern 
cathedrals—Oxford, Peterborough, Ely, Nor- 
wich, and Lincoln: the western—Bristol, Glou- 


cester, Hereford, Worcester, and Lichfield: the 


northern — York, Ripon, Durham,’ Carlisle, 
Chester, and Manchester. Such a division is 
not the best, phically, which" could have 
been made; for example, one would naturally 
look for Exeter Cathedral among the western, 
rather than the southern ; and we should scarcely 
expect to find Lichfield placed among the western 
cathedrals. Admitting the difficulty of a 
ing these cathedrals in the strict’ order of the 
cardinal points, some such re-arrangement as 
that suggested might have proved more ‘con- 
venient, if not more —— London is 
altogether omitted from the list; but Mr. Long- 
= s recently-published book amply meets the 
d . 


The cathedrals of Wales are those of Llan- 
daff, St. David’s, St. Asaph, and Bangor: Mr. 
King, the compiler of this “‘ Handbook,” speaks 
of them, or rather of the episcopal sees, as 
** the sole existing representatives of that British 
Church which was established in this country 
before the arrival or the conquest ofthe’ 
English.” The prevalence of ,Christjanity in’ 
Britain before the visit of St.'Augustine, in the 
rear of the seventh century, istow doubted 
by few, if any, and Wales appears to’ have had 
its episcopal re tative, in*the’ Bishop of 
Caerleon-on-Usk, at the Council of Arles; held 
in i. Yet the history of the existing’‘Church 
in England does not really go back farthér than 
the arrival of St. Augustine ‘in 596. -“Chris- 
tianity, and an organised Church, had been in- 
troduced in this country long before, and sur- 
vived. But the British Church, after losing all 
its distinctive a was ‘gradually ab- 
sorbed in the Church of the conquering races, 
and, like that, was ruled from Canterbury.” * 

We do not find, and can scarcely ex to 
find, in the Welsh cathedrals ‘the archi- 
tectural features, especially externally, which are 
so striking in most of the English. Llandaff is 
somewhat imposing, with a rather elegant south- 
western tower and spire ; but the north-western 
tower is heavy, and looks cumbersome. < St. 
David's occupies a considerable aréa of ground, 
yet the edifice itself is simple.’ St h has 
still less external attraction; it is’ small, and 
might be taken for a = gee patish-church ; 
while Bangor puts forth much greater preten- 
sion, both as to size and style of architecture. 
But if we enter any one of these four episcopal 
churches, something in them will be found right 
worthy of note: Liandaff, for example, which 
has no transepts, presents “‘a main arcade of 
unusual grace and dignity, and the eye is led 
down the long range, unbroken’ by a: central 
tower, to the remarkable Norman arch termi- 
nating the presbytery, and beyond it to the 
vaulted roof and east window of ‘the Lad 
Chapel.” The roof of the nave of St. David's 
Cathedral is very remarkable and very beautiful : 
this is supposed to have been: constructed to- 
wards the end of the fifteenth century. “B 
the employment of vast pendants, which at the 
sides take the form of immense overlapping 
capitals to some small shafts, the ceiling appears 
to be supported by a system of segmental arches 
effecting a threefold longitudinal division of the 
roof, and crossed by a similar range springing 

Both the arches them- 
selves, and the straight lines which divide the 
og se panels, dnp with minute foliations 

e lace-work, in a style of almost Arabian gor- 
geousness.”” The engraving given of this collin 
shows significantly its peculiar and magnificent 
character. Two-thirds, at least, of Mr. King’s 


ee a oe with his account of these 


. “ Handbook to the Cathedrals of W. ” re 
ales.” W 
Mustrations. Published by John Murray “= 


The history of the Welsh cathedrals, like that 
of almost every other similar building, whether 
here or on the Continent, presents a story appli- 
cable to all: they are the work of successive 
generations of architects, and though a compa- 
rative uniformity of style prevails in each, it is 
not difficult for the initiated to determine the 
periods wherein additions or alterations were 
made. Extensive restorations in these four have 
been in progress of late, and almost up to the 
present time, and these have delayed the appear- 
ance of this ‘‘ Handbook,” the author accounting 


trations to the volume.” ' The restoration’ of 
Llandaff,. completed *in 1869 under the super- 
intendence of Mr. -J. Prichard and Mr. T.-H. 
wre. is stated to be “‘ one of the most remark- 
able, and, in ‘all ‘those parts which are not en- 
tirely new, one of the most conservative which 
has ever been carried out in this country. ' That 
of Ely is, of course, far more splendid. But no 
British cathedral had‘ undergone such changes, 
or had-remairied for so long a time in. neglect 


first ‘undertakén.’”’ Sir G. G: Scott, R.A.; has 
directed the restorations of the ‘three - other 


been re-opened ;. the restorations having ‘cost, 
according to the estimate, upwards of £29,000 ;' 
but the tower is not yet completed. > 
In'conclision : this “« Handbook,” with its nu- 
merous carefully-executed illustrations, by W. J. 
jWhymper, is a fitting supplement to’ its prede- 
cessors. ‘The entire :series ‘form instructive and 
pleasant guides to a knowledge of the character 
and history of our ‘great ecclesiastical buildings. © 
-_ > 


AUSTRALIAN SCENERY.* 


THE annals of the world supply no parallel fact 
to that which is offered ipsa own. country in 
respect to her vast. possessions in, other lands. 
No Greek:*or Roman conqueror ever acquired 
such extent of territory, and retained it for long 
duration, as England has. .;We stop not to»in- 
quire by what means. the. acquisition «has .been 
made—on some. occasions, - undoubtedly, in a 
manner which can be justified only: by political 
exigences—yet the victors have+proved a bless- 
ing to the. conquered. » Excluding: the United 
States of America, founded by Englishmen, and 
peopled with those who speak the mother-tongue 
and are almost one with ourselves; our. Indian, 
Canadian; Australian, and other ions, con- 
stitute an aggregate area of such extent as to 
appear. almost. incredible. . But, after: all,: the 
most wonderful fact with reference to this. do- 
minion: is, that a comparatively. small country 
like ours should have been able to obtain, and 
bring, to a certain extent,: under:its rule,. terri- 
tories of such magnitude, separated so far.distant 
from each other, and: also: from those who hold 
authority over them. We read in-history, and 
modern times have borne witness to it, of kings 
adding, by conquest, province after province 
adjacent to their. own ;*but the complete: isola- 
tion, locally, of England’s colonies and dominions 
from each other. and from herself, is what must. 
always astonish those who reflect upon the sub- 
J " 


toma 2 of our colonies, though yearly making 
e advances in power and wealth, has a stron 

hold on the interest of the mother-country, wi 

which it is so closely allied by the ties of con- 
sanguinity and mutual welfare. There are few, 
it must be allowed, especially among the middle 
and lower classes of Englishmen, who have not 
relations or friends whose home is now in that 
distant land. The extraordinary augmentation, 
of late years, in the perity and influence of 
the Australian colonies, and the correspondent 
addition to the number of those who have abun- 





* “ Australia.” By Edwin Carter Booth, F.R.C.I. 
Tilustrated with drawings by Skinner Prout, N. Che- 


valier, &c., &c. Published by Virtue and Co.} 





for it in'the fact that '“‘ the cathedrals have  béen~ 
filled with scaffolding; and it was found impos- | | 
sible,’ until recently, to procure such -drawings | | 
or photographs ‘as were necessary for the illus-' 


and ruin, as “Llandaff, -when ‘the restoration was’ 


Welsh cathedrals: that of Bangor has only just * 


+ Socially . and. commercially, - Australia, « the : 
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speak in unqualified | i 
Mf: Skinner Prout, bstorer: the: 
Water-Colour Painters, paid ‘a len 
to Australia, travelled over'a la 
most accessible parts of the 
a portfolio filled with 
ts picturesque scénery. Knowin 
or rather’ maifly, as a deliseaton 
like his uncle, ‘the late Samuel’ 
idea, till we saw the tiéphew’s 
aa perme Nh 7 Hey so 
ineation of: .~ Ceftainly, 
of his worthy uncle, whee he’ said to us 
in his’ studio, “ I’ wish I Could make 
legs ‘like en go be made 
ounger’ painter, -whdse ‘drawings supply 
Couey sulpects among ‘the ‘illustrations 


book. In addition"to these, the 
selectéd from the drawings made by Mr. N. 
valier, the artist who wid the suite of the 
of Edinburgh when: his Royal 
the ‘continent’ and ‘islands of the 
Galatea, , Fhese’ drawings, it ‘will 
pepe | were exhi about = 
since at the Crystal Palace. ' Another 
aid has been also ‘given to‘the’ illustrations is the 
maritie-painter, Mr.‘O."Bi , who, if we are 
not mistaken, Pe stirtrerne the Duke in 
Galatea.’ These names do‘not, however, exhaust 
the list of artistic coritribitors.’ 
The engravings—four of which are published 
in each part—are executed in ‘the line-manner 
the best engravers, many of whom are 
well known to our subscribers through the plates 
monthly produced’ in‘ the Art-Yournal. 
style of Art-work, as we have often had occasion 
to remark, though the highest in the scale of re- 
uction, is falling into disuse rapidly; any 
ablication, therefore, which tends to 
it ‘and keép it’ alive, as does this work by Mr. 
Both,’ deserves supp pte at the hands of every 
lover of Art, in 
tions. ‘The erating annexed, Mallee 
supplies an example ‘of the general character of 
the illustrations as well as of the manner in which 
they are executed. ~ he 
‘We are not so conversant with the peculiarities 
of ‘Australian landscape or with the 
of the native rural tribes, as to describe pA 
this scene at’Mallee Scrub; and the 1 
the text before us does not give the information. 
The growth of these forest-trees 1s, however, very 
remarkable ; it will be noticed that three or more 
distinct trunks shoot upwards from the 
atid rise to a considerable elevation, as @ - 
before putting forth their graceful feathery ow 
age. ey have ample room for ex a 
whether this arises from natural causes, or is ; 
effect of clearances of the land, we cannot - 
plain: it almost seems to be the latter; for 
figures rather lazily at work in the f 
appear to have gathered together a crop of some 
thing or other belonging to the ve world 
which may be the produce of the spot. 
word “scrub” is often applied to land 
with stunted bushes, of which there a 
here, like in character to our ; 
Australia it has long been used in 
the wilds of that country. But — 
the exact ee oe of the scene, 
shows a very $ phase of landscape. 
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CHAPTERS TOWARDS A HISTORY 
OF ORNAMENTAL ART. 


iy F. EDWARD HULME, F.L.S., F.S.A, 


VIL. 


WE in the present chapter to enter at 
somellittle length into the vexata quastio of the 
naturalistic or non-naturalistic treatment of the 
various organic forms, animal or ble, that 
enter so commonly into the of orna- 
mental compositions ; to endeavour to throw some 
light on this moot point, and to indicate to the 
student not our own ideas alone, but also more 
especially to bring forward the opinions of some 
of the numerous writers who, from their ition 
and experience, we feel justified in citing as 
authorities. The student, on gee over the 
pages of one writer after another, wi dy 
on this. point, as on ome at feel himself 
growing somewhat bewil by the varying 
advice he receives from his authors ; finding pre- 
cepts that are, if not directly antagonistic, at 
least so arbitrary in their differences that he de- 
rives little or no help from their perusal; the 
question of the due amount of healthy naturalism 
or decorative conventionalism being, like the 
fights of the Guelphs and Ghibellines, or the 
more modern contests of the Classic and Gothic 
factions in architecture, a question that is ap- 
parently repeatedly being settled, and yet as 
persistently breaking out afresh; hence, while 
we have fixed ideas of our own on the point, it 
is only just to say that there is considerable dif- 
ference of opinion, since the whole question is 
one of degree, and one will more stringently 
than another in such a case draw the line. 

The forms of Nature, so varied in character, 
so rich in detail, are full of suggestive material 
for the designer, and will ever be found a store- 
house filled with graceful and appropriate motifs 
to aid him in his work. As the best reproduc- 
tion, however, of these would be but imperfect, 
and could only fail in its endeavour to convey to 
the mind any true impression of the pristine 
gratification afforded by the real plants in all their 
natural loveliness; and as such attempt, even if 
successful, would be out of place, being pictorial, 
not decorative; adaptations rather of these natural 
forms, suggestions of their natural beauty under 
such measure of conventionalism as would render 
them pleasant ornamental forms, while at the 
same time reminding us of the natural floral 
form so far as the circumstances of the case 
render desirable, are preferable to any attempt 
at realism. Nature should not be merely 
copied and applied, her beauties should rather 
be adapted; the rose that in the sunlighted 
garden is loveliness itself, is monstrous when, 
with full attempt at relief, we see it attempted 
in its delicate tints and tions of colour in the 
square stitches of wool-work on a chair cover. 
The more perfect the imitation of nature, more- 
over, the greater the mistake. Our objection to 
the rose on the carpet or chair-back does not 
therefore arise from its being a distortion and 
libel of nature merely, but from the faot that in 
any case its presence is undesirable, its place 
being inappropriate. The ter respect we 
have for the loveliness of nature, the less should 
we care to crush its similitude beneath our feet ; 
in addition to this, the wealth and variety of 
nature are singularly ill ted when a 
naturalistic group of flowers is by the exigencies 
of manufacture repeated in fae-sinile at regular 
intervals, While, however, it appears to us 
totally wrong to merely reproduce nature imita- 
tively as nearly as our imperfect means will 
allow, it is, we think, almost as great an error 

ersistently to ignore her. While, on the one 

and, the naturalistic treatment of oak spray in 
Fig. 7, from a decorated Gothic example, errs 
on the first ground, the Elizabethan carving, 
Fig. 6, is oon ha the other ry" 
since in it the designer, whi ing to give 
ornament of a foliste Ped graye ently 
ignored the first principles of vegetable growth. 
In the Decorated example, the spray of oak is 
strictly naturalistic in treatment; beyond a 
general balance of masses, there is nothing done 
to in any way adapt it to its new function, nor 
has it any por Leven as in the purer style that 
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tions as re do not fail us here; we fee 
once, on looking at Fig. 13, the great and addi- 
tional beauty that the definite and rigid line gives 
as a base to all the forms that spring from it. 
This very beautiful example a seen on a 
kind of tablet before one of the large figures in 
the British Museum. The figure is of a black 
basaltic stone, and stands amidst the nm pe of 
s and goddesses that fringe the central walk 
in the large Egyptian saloon. Only a portion of 
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n the South pede proyec e Our 
readers will notice that the law of growth, of 
which we have been writing, is here strictly ob- 
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served, as the central waved stem from ay all 
the leaves are given off appears at regular inter- 
vals through Se circular openings, and: so far 
from being ignored, rightly becomes an addi- 
tional and valuable element in the decorative 
effect of the whole, Of the other Art-periods 
that are more especially English we need he 
but little, as the twelfth century work dealt 
rather in its ornamental details with arbitrary 
forms, like the zig-zag and cable mouldin 

than with representations of animal or vegetable 
forms, though, when introduced, they were 
often, in spite of the rudeness of the art, very 





Fig. 4 


in conception and artistic in feeling; while 
n the decaying Gothic that succeeded four- 
teenth century work, the forms are often harsh, 
the vigour and truth of nature is ignored, a life- 
less repetition of a few set forms is felt (see 
Fig. 4, an example from Balliol College, Ox- 
ford), and.the work is curious, if of interest at 
all, rather as a piece of manipulation than on 
any higher account; the gouge or chisel marks 
so commonly produced over the foliage still 
further giving it a laboured and non-natural 
appearance. The Elizabethan period, of which 
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Present purpose. Passing on to the Romanesque 


and illustrated by the notes of antiquaries, and 
published in Be Boh am of learned societies, 
and are by many at once regarded as authorities 
for imitation ; it being forgotten that they were 
perhaps the works of obscure provincial artists, 
of a age , people 


, with whom Art, no longer studied for its prin- 


ciples, had ceased to progress or had rapidly de- 
clined.” 


The medizeval period on the Continent tallies 
very nearly, both in dates of transition and the 
character of the work, with our own, a result 
doubtless brought about by the angie bands 
of architects and artificers who travelled through- 
out E ; and it is in the Early French and 
Early Ttalian, as in the Early English, that we 
look for the best examples of decorative treat- 
ment of foliate and floralforms. Figs. 9, 10, 14, 
are examples of Continental Gothic. Among 
the nations of antiquity, the Art of the Egyptians 
is pre-eminently adapted to serve as a model to 
ourselves, the forms being diagrammatic, sug- 

tions of the natural and beautiful growth of 
the living plant, admirably adapted to the require- 
ments of ornament, containing no fictitious effects 


of relief nor simulated shadows, no attempts at 
foreshortening, no violations of the natural laws 
of plant-growth, or of the characteristics of the 
natural animal-form. Egyptian Art, too, is 
worthy of note in another direction: it deals 
exclusively with the animals or plants of the 
land; thus in the former class we see the ibis, 
—— beetle, and many others ; in the latter the 
otus, pap’ » and date-palm; unlike the mo- 
dern English principle Pn manufacturing the 
ornamentation of capitals and stringcourses, ad 
nauseam, with a plant of southern Europe, the 
acanthus, a plant unknown in England—a plant 
that the Greeks introduced into their work, per- 
haps too rigidly to the exclusion of other equally 
beautiful forms, but yet with a delicate sense of 
its beauty; a plant that the Romans equally 
readily adopted, and that, therefore, from its 
classic associations, has obtained firm foothold 
among us with all those who look not to the 
living spirit of Greek or other Art, but to the 
mere letter, those who can copy being always 
a larger body than those who can create. On 
Greek vases a very considerable variety of forms 
may be met with, some of the ornamental bands 
being clearly derived from the vine, laurel, olive, 
or Ivy; numerous examples of these may be seen 
in any extensive collection of Grecian antiquities. 
Our own national museum affords abundant illus- 
trations. 

Of Assyrian ornament we have but scant 
knowledge, as but little decorative work appears 
on the Ninevite and other remains. Plants are 
frequently represented in the sculptures, but in 
these cases they are always pictorial elements, 
accessories. of a Picturesque character, not in 
any way decorative in intention ; these re 


tations therefore do not fall within the scope of our 
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decay of the old 


nations, 
find them using much of the old material by 


which the artists and designers were surrounded : 
and though for some time after the extension of 
the Christian faith the old heathen forms were, 
from by-gone associations, under a ban, yet as 
this feeling died away, the old forms were again 
freely used, though, owing to the introduction 
of an Eastern influence, not exactly resembling 
the classic types. Hence, while in Venice and 
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Fig. 8. 


elsewhere we find the acanthus freely employed, 
we are conscious that it is in some res 

scarcely the more familiar form adopted by the 
Greeks, the veins being deeply incised, and the 
general effect of the outline much more angular ; 
the classic form being flowing and graceful, the 
Romanesque and Byzantine treatments ruder 
in treatment frequently, but with a healthy 


vigour that appears fully to compensate for the 
change. The Art of this period being, as we 
have seen, almost entirely symbolic in its cha- 
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ter, as we may see in 
from the Alhambra, where 
strictly conventional, a 
in them, and recall 
when wandering 

time, and seeing ami 
anemones the young 
ing themselves. The Indi 
is still more conspicuously i 
though it is itself rigidly conventional 
Fig. 8, a piece of Tunisian 
another good example. The Persians 
Moors of Spain, less orthodox than other 
hammedans, do not so stringently 
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requirements of the Koran in this or 

one respects; hence on Persian 

instance, the — will find 
resentations © as 

Songn, and hyacinth ; while in 

one of the inner courts, the Court 

derives its name from a fountain 

the basin being supported by a 


t of a natural character 
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press the requirements of the case. 
mentation should be natural, that is to sy, 
should in some express or adopt 
beauty of aaeured snestlis it does not hence 
follow that it should be an exact imitation of, or 
endeavour to supersede, God's work. It may 


closely reached by ornaments, neverthe- 
less are entirely unfit for their place, and are the 
signs only of a degraded and an 
i t dexteri _Bad err as 


and difficult in the whole range of criticism.” 
There may be conventionalism of colour, con- 
ventionalism by cause of inferiority, where a 
subordinate part requires subordinate treatment ; 
conventionalism on account of imperfect means, 
or the restraints of production, as in stencilling, 
weaving, or braid-work, where, as in Fig. 5, 
the ornament must run in continuous lines so 
to prevent the necessity of frequently cutting 
the braid, and many o such-like 

where the tools or the materials at the Enlgee’s 
command will not permit much freedom; con- 
ventionalism, as a religious requirement, or 
finally the conventionali of free choice. 
Mr. Wornum thus defines the difference between 
Naturalism and Conventionalism :—‘ A natural 





Fig. ti. 


treatment implies natural imitation and arrange- 
ment, but an ornamental treatment does not 
necessarily exclude imitation in the parts ; as, for 
instance, a scroll may be composed of strictly 
natural parts, but as no plant would grow in an 
exactly spiral direction, the scroll form consti- 
tutes the ornamental or conventional arrange- 
ment (as in Fig. 1 5). We may, however, have 
conventionalism of details as well as conven- 
tionalism of arrangement.” ‘ There can be no 
question,” he goes on to say, “that the motive 
of ornament is not the tation of natural 
images to the mind, but the rendering the object 
ornamented as agreeable as possible to it, and 
therefore the details of decoration should have 
no independent character of their own, but be 
kept purely subservient to beauty of effect. This 
can hardly be done, or rather cannot be tho- 
roughly done, but by the adoption of conven- 
tional ornament, whether flowers, foliage, or 
other natural forms; because as a conventional 
or merely geometrical form can really have no 
individual associations, and yet at the same time 
may present an extremely beautiful effect, the 
whole of that effect is simply ore yy Oe the 
— effect of a object decorated, the orna- 
mentation is purely accessory:” while again 
in another place 4 says :—** You frustrate the 
very principle of nature, upon which you found 
your theory, when you geen ge a natural form 
im a natural manner, yet apply it to uses 
with which in nature it has no afhnity whatever.” 
Mr. Hudson is equally explicit : “There is a great 
difference between the terms applied and adapted, 
they in fact express the wrong and the right use 
of vegetable forms; all natural forms require 
certain modifications to adapt them for other 
than their own natural situations, and it is the 


neglect of this, and the simple application of | tation 
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these forms with>ut them, which con- | must at place 

stitutes a false principle.” . Dresser says :— who 'ty bis Gt maskin noel 

Mere imitation is not ornamentation, and is | more accuracy than the most draughts- 
cannot 


Fig. 12. 


no more Art in the higher sense 
writing is itself literature, for 
production of ornament, there 
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subj are employed to decorate ;" and 

adaptation. Our so-called natural wall-papers | in oe passage he thus repeats the idea: 
will illustrate the first or most elementary step | «In all the best periods of Art, all ornament 
taken towards the production of ornament, for | was rather based upon an observation of the 
inci which regulate the arrangements of 
orm in nature, than on any attempt to imitate 
the absolute forms of those works; whenever 
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Fig. 14. inarily conventional in their arrangement, 
F and at combined—as in Fig. 11, where a 
stem ted by a poppy capsule has lateral 


adaptation has here been considered so far as 

is absolutely necessary, in order that the design leaves of the oak—in a way that can scarcely 
i hanical manner necessary | deemed justifiable. The t use of grotesque 
es Ser . peso ca in com with plant-forms is 
characteristic feature ; the tail of a 











to its production, and no further. If mere imi- , too, very much that is well worthy 
is ornamentation, then the ornamentist 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


THE NEW ARCHITECTURAL COURT. 


seay-tay tbe may pondly be» novelty worthy 
-day life a novelty worthy 
of the efforts BF germ Bate ere h ve of 
late characterised the aims of the ruling powers 
at South Kensington; not simply those con- 
nected with the Royal Albert _ but the 
National Museum also. At all events, it appears 
as if the “dig” and the “ d’’ were con- 
vertible terms in the minds of those who have 
inspired and directed the more recent structures 
in this favoured locality. The Royal Albert 
Hall, the Science Schools, and now the new 
Architectural Courts, seem to have sprung into 
existence under the influence of an architectural 
mania for exaggeration in size, and an ambition 
to “do the biggest thing out.” But in ‘addition 
to this larity of structure, there is also 
manifested a very decided attempt at new con- 
structions in decoration and colour, of which all 
that can be said is, that they are more daring 
in their revival of exploded details, and more 
utterly inharmonious in the strange combination 
of tints, than we should have considered pos- 
sible, except in the forms and polychromy of an 
early effort to bid defiance to every known prin- 
ciple of composition and colour. Crudities in 
form and colour are excusable in the extem- 
sop decorations of a bazaar or fancy fair ; 
ut when such things are done as the permanent 
embellishment of a great national institution, 
the chief function of which is, or ought to be, 
the direction of public taste into true esthetic 
channels, it is necessary to protest as loudly as 
ible, however polite the protests may be, 
in the hope of correcting notions based on some 
foregone conclusion, arrived at by some empirical 
process, having no basis in the true principles of 
science or Art. If it were a national object to 
discover what “not to do” again, then some of 
these experiments have a value of their own on 
economic grounds; but it is possible to push 
even this theory to the point at which the effort 
after economy in the /ufure becomes positive 
waste in the present. 
We shall have occasion to recur to this sub- 
ject at no distant period, with a view of showing 
ow thoroughly everything like sound practice 
in decorative Art has been, of late years, thrown 
to the winds by the department specially charged 
with its development, especially in the practical 
application of true principles to works in pro- 
ess under its direction. Our present purpose 
is to notice the new Architectural Court which 
now forms the extreme southern extent of the 
oup of buildings forming the South Kensington 
Museum, Captain Fowke’s plan, as originally 
approved, contemplated the continuation of the 
admirably constructed and charmingly decorated 
courts which have now been so long familiar to 
the public. These courts, the joint design of 
Captain Fowke and Mr. Godfrey Sykes, if re- 
peated, as proposed, would have produced an 
effect which can be easily realised by standing 
on the gallery at the north end, and imagining 
the scene before the spectator doubled in length, 
with the variation of objects resulting from the 
extension of space so gained. All this has been 
superseded by the changes made since the death 
of Captain Fowke and Mr. Godfrey Sykes: the 
courts erected and decorated by them are closed 
in at the south end, except the central passage 
on the ground-floor, and the gallery above it, 
which lead to the Architectural Court erected 
under the superintendence of General Scott. 

_ This court is divided into what may be con- 
sidered as an east anc west court, 135 feet long 
y Ae feet wide ; the height to the centre of the 
——— glass ceiling being 83 feet. A narrow 
gallery runs round the upper portion at a height 
of 50 feet, and the central passage-floor and gal- 
lery dividing the two courts is 17 feet. The 
object of the court, and of the enormous space and 





height provided within its four enclosing walls, 
is to provide for the exhibition of full-size repro- 
ductions in plaster, and for architectural exam- 
ples of exceptional dimensions. Unfortunately, 





as ~ think, the size of each division of the 
court has proved a temptation to put objects of 
such dimensions into them that roe a can- 





not be seen in a manner, while have 
ho eiieat of onenting Ot Saree more 
we ive digni eur to the arran 
ment. Te short, | is is & Matutien cf wetting 
a good idea to death, for the want of obedience 
to the law of restraint, which is, on account of 
its difficulty, the last peg bey in Art; and of 
which evidence exists at South Kensington that 
if ever it were learnt, it has been of late years 
unlearnt and iated : whether consciously 
or not it is di to say. 

The centra) object in one division—a cast of 
the Column of Trajan—really forms two obj 
or portions of the one column. These dwarf 
the proportions of everything else, and even the 
structure itself, so long as either portion remains 
within the range of vision. At present the cast 
is incomplete, the base only being covered with 
the details in plaster, in addition to a portion 
of the grand subject of the spiral bas-reliefs. 
As these ascend the column, the march of the 
warriors of Rome will come to a sudden con- 
clusion at the glass-ceiling, but will recommence 
on the floor of the court, at the base of the 
second ion of the column, which at t 
is simply a structure of brickwork swa' in 
cartridge-paper. 

The corresponding structure on the eastern 
side, is a cube-like erection of uncouth propor- 
tions, inside which is a plaster cast of Akhbar 
Khan’s throne at Fathpar Sikri, near Agra, 
India; and forms the centre of a group of most 
interesting and admirable casts of Indian archi- 
tecture. This unfortunate erection gives the 
throne the appearance of a decorative prepara- 
tion for a horse-mill for pumping water out of 
amine. The external portions of this cubical 
structure is decorated at one end by an experi- 
ment in pictorial sgrafito work, and at the 
other a clever piece of scene-painting, a 
view of Fathpir Sikri and the surrounding 
country. In this place Akhbar Khan is stated 
to have given audience to petitioners and others, 
he being seated in the central portion of the 
erection, which is approached by four narrow 
galleries running from the four angles to the 
central circle that formed the Diwannee Khas, 
or throne seat. The original is ascribed to the 
sixteenth century, and is of course Mahomedan. 

Dismissing the two examples which we are 
compelled to regard as the radical mistakes in 
the arrangement of the court, it is pleasant to 
call attention to the fine reproduction of the 
Puerta della Gloria, from the Cathedral of 
Santiago de Compostella, Spain. This is placed 
against the north wall of the western side. The 
original is by Master Mateo, and the date is upon 
it, 1188. It is a magnificent example of the Art 
of the period as peculiar to Spain, and the pos- 
session of such a cast is a glory to the museum. 
Another Spanish work of a totally different cha- 
racter, the cast of an arch in the central nave 
of the Jewish synagogue at Toledo, Spain, 
is near. This was consecrated as a Christian 
church in the fifteenth century, and is known as 
the Santa Maria la Blanca. It is a very excel- 
lent example of Espano-Moresque Art of the 
fourteenth century. The admirable cast of an 
— of the cloisters of San Juan de los Reyes, 
at Toledo, a fine example of Spanish architec- 
ture of the fifteenth century, completes the series 
of casts from Spain at present in the Museum. 
There is, however, a most interesting original 
object placed in connection with these casts. 
This is an “alhacena,” a recess, or cupboard, 
constructed of stucco, embellished with ara- 
besque ornaments and inscriptions, in the manner 
peculiar to Spain during the Middle A It 
was known as the “ Botica de los Templari 7 
or Templar’s dispensary, from its evident use as 
a repository of medicines for an apothecary. It 
stood in an old court at Toledo called the “ Casa 
de la Parra,” whence it was acquired for the 
museum during some alterations. 

A very remarkable example of fifteenth-century 
German Art is reproduced and forms a great 
attraction in this court, although it is to be 
regretted that it is practically blocked in by the 
upper ion of the Trajan column. This is a 
cast of the celebrated Schreyer monument, from 
the original in marble outside the St. Sebaldus 
Church, at Nuremberg. The work was executed 
by Adam Kraft, in 1492; and is a marvellous 
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date, notably the Crystal 
Albert Hall and Memorial, 

The central on 
tween the two divisions of 
by illustrations of mosaic 
and styles, collected during the 
in connection with the poser Fons 
rations, a % —— Se ee 
of the ington buildi 
responding gallery above is filled 
mirable collection of wrought-iron 
ing to the Museum which formed 
a series of articles in this Journal some 
and which is at len fairl 
manner as to make it useful to the Art-workman 
and student. Further illustrations of mosaic 
decorations, chiefly drawings, and coloured paper 
casts, are arranged on the walls. 

It may be well here to remark that, in addition 
to the collection of iron-work, other 
examples connected —— igen are 
in these courts, an ey con 
the reproductions. Most of them have been 
noticed from time to time in the Art-Yournal. 
For example, the fine Rood-loft, from the 
dral of Bois le Duc, North Brabant, 
the south end of the west side, with 
door through the central archway. The 
Spanish altar-piece from the destroyed 
at Valencia, representing the legendary 
of St. George, a some carved al 
formerly placed in the cloister of 
courts. These, with the wrought- 
from Hampton gre give — 
well as form to the arrangemen! 

The re ET Sa gle es 
accessible to the 
stand is to be available for coe ts 
mental Art. Here is : 
order a large and valuable collection 
cer pk Ge 
styles from » 
oe down to the Italian, and French, peony 
sance; affording a valuable lesson to any 
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other mode of repro ee said of the sex- 
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THE 
UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION 
AT VIENNA. 


ASSING by the well-known 
+ “ William” and “ Harold” 
7 52 vases, with their admirable 

<7 imitation of Limoges ena- 
| mel, their designs by the late Daniel 

Maclise, exquisitely reproduced by the 
late T. Bott ; the charming turquoise | 
jewelled tea-service presented by “ the 
Faithful City” to the Countess Dudley, 
we shall proceed at once to the spe- 
ciality of the display, made by the Wor- 
cester Porcelain Company, the so- 
called Ivory-Porcelain. Unique in 
design, quaint, without losing a cer- 
tain eccentric beauty, it is, however, 
one of those fabrics that owe more to 
the original beauty of the material than 
even any subsequent embellishment. 
The difficulty of manufacture would 
seem to be considerable, from the 
shrinking of the “gliss” in firing, 
sometimes — notably in the case of 
statuettes—half-a-dozen failures occur- 
|| ring before a faultless work is pro- 
|| duced. This once overcome, the pecu- 
|, liar ivory-appearance is given by a 
warm, almost cream-tinted, enamel, 
the process of firing being stopped at 
an intermediate stage between biscuit 
and glaze ; and in some of the smaller 
specimens the effect of the ivory and 
|| of the glaze given by another firing is 
|, shown, hardly, we think, with compen- 
|| sating success. Two swan-gondolas, 
|, for floral decorations, are attractive 

alike for beauty of form and for the 
contrast the warm ivory would give 
to its brighter-hued contents; and an 
elephant in ivory and bronze, alike 
quaint and pretty, would seem to be 
carved from an _ ivory-tusk, and 
| mounted on its brazen stand by some 
|| Oriental artist. There are many vases 
of various shapes, designed by Hadley: 
an octagon pair decorated with the 
story of the silkworm in bronze and 
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|| grim, or gourd vases, having for sub- 
| jects, ‘ The Potter at his Wheel, ‘ The 





cess of Glazing,’ and ‘ The Painting of 
| the Ware ; two tall square vases, re- | 
| Presenting ‘ The Mining of the Cobalt,’ | 
“The Mixing of the Clay, and two | 
vases of flat shape, ‘The Making of 
| Seggars, and ‘The Enamel Kilns.’ | 
|| All these are very pretty and very | 
| novel, the last six going to enrich Sir | 
|| Richard Wallace’s already sumptuous | 
1 collection; but in this material we 
|| prefer a pair of large tusk-vases, elabo- | 
| rately pierced and carved, and mounted | 
| on bronze stands, enriched with gilt 

birds and tortoises. In these the imi- 





close inspection it is almost impos- 
sible to discover they are not remark- | 





i 


able specimens of dainty chiselling, for it | present, we think the 
is only by the touch detection is possible. | vases, and the 
Notwithstanding many richer specimens are | conception and 


very simplicity of 
thorough oneness of taste 
execution, make them, per- 
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Porcelain and Earthenware : George Fones, 


Stoke-upon-Trent, 








gold, and a series of six—a pair of pil- |- 


haps, the most remarkable objects even the 
Worcester Company has to offer. The same 
base has been also used for a large pair of 
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Oven for burning the Clay, ‘The Pro- | <= 
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pilgrim-vases, with elaborate enrichments of 
figures, birds, and flowers, in bronze and 
colours, for a large plateau, with a border of 
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y Porcelain and Earthenware: George Fones, Stoke-upon- Trent. 


tation is so admirable, that even on | ivory, designed by Hadley, with a Chinese of Wantley of the “ flowery ' 


subject representing one of their gods, a per- 
fect Bevis of Marks, doing battle with a dragon 





of pilgrim- pdte-sur-pate, in celadon: 
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° . . icin 
pilgrim-vases in a far older material, the well- | known Worcester porcelain. These, with a | that of the master ; a task whi 


ing'the nwances of Mr. F Pepe: 


oster’s 
hundred delicate touches by wah’ ne 


duces his charming eff 
productions very re en: the level efacie 
nary paintings on china, and places them 
in the more congenial sphere of yenui 
Art. But before proceeding to an r 
speciality, we must note two exons: 
figures, by Hadley, of a Japanese lady and 
gentleman, remarkable alike for i 
and decoration. The speciality we allude 
to is a substitute for the creamy warmth of 
the Parian, called, from its a 
terra-cotta and Persian turquoi 
statuette, the ‘ Bather, by Deck, sia 
fice for the collection ; and looking at it in 
terra-cotta and turquoise, and then in plain 
Parian, we unhesitatingly give the palm to 
the latter. Granted the difficulty of a red 
glaze that shall be dead, and the then 
greater difficulty of managing the turquoise, 
still, if metal on metal be bad heraldry, it 
strikes us it is more dubious taste to per- 
sonate by a large amount of time, cost, and 
trouble, an inferior production in a mate- 
rial which, ‘out simple, is immeas 
superior ; and it reminds us of the “ collec- 
tive wisdom” of the nation painting the 
stone of St. Stephen’s Hall to represent 
woodwork. Still, as there is doubtless 
a market for them, and many customers, 
“like moths, are ever caught with glare,” 
it may pay in a financial point, but in an 
esthetic sense is simply valde deflendus, 
The painted porcelain, besides the Birket 
Foster vases already mentioned, maintains 
to the full the very high repute of the Royal 
ground of turquoise enamel, are painted by | Foster ; and we think no higher praise can | Works ; but space will only permit us to 
Mr. Williams with subjects after Birket | be given than that the ¢émdre is unmistakably | note a pair of vases painted by Rushton, 
after Gainsborough’s lovely Duchess (who 
| kissed the butcher for a vote, the most 
pleasing instance of woman-suffrage on his- 
| toric record) and the immortal ‘ Blue Boy.’ 
| The collection, in all the specialities of 
| this firm, is very extensive, and we were glad 
| to note the sales had been equally so; among 
the purchasers being the Fine-Art Museum 
| at Buda-Pesth, the St. Petersburgh Museum, 
| and crowds of notables from royalty down- 
| wards. Next in order we must take the 
| substantial, well-known house of Josiah 
Wedgwood and Sons, whose “ Queen’s 
Ware” dates back from 1763, and whose 
| famed Wedgwood-Ware boasted no less a 
| designer than Flaxman, connected with 
the house, now carried on by Mr. Godfrey 
Wedgwood, grandson of she Wedgwood, 
still at the old Etruria, who produces the 
old ware, but we regret to note in place of 
an improvement, a decadence. It is stated 
that, whereas in the olden days cameo cut- 
ters were employed to finish the work, 
now the spirit of competition compels 
the use of dies alone to keep pace with 
‘| the market; thus while the cost of pro- 
duction and natural expense to the put- 
chaser is lessened, the sharpness of out- 
‘line which formed so principal a beauty m 
| the older specimen is lost, and its aesthetic 
.| value destroyed. We cannot but hold this 
| to be bad policy. “Old Wedgwood” ra 
: Yohn Brinton & Co., Kidderminster. a rare price, one that would easily be 
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Plateau: Elkington & Co. 
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tained for “new,” did it approach the 
artistic standard which made its reputation. 
Besides, why build in the old lines? why 
go in a mill-round repeating the old de- 
signs? Flaxman is dead ;. but other Eng- 
lish sculptors, notably Foley, exist ; and for 
one purchaser old Josiah Wedgwood could 
boast, there are a hundred at least ready to 








invest. Now /iberamus animam nostram, | 
and can proceed to the specimens. An | 
excellent copy of the Portland vase pur- | 
chased by the Buda-Pesth Museum, and | 
some delicious specimens of dice-ware in | 
celadon and yellow, appeared to us most | 
noteworthy in the speciality of Wedgwood. | 
There are also a chessboard and men after 
Flaxman’s design, but produced in imitation 
of “Henri Deux,” as quaint and ugly as 
that rarest and ugliest of porcelain, only 
worthy of a place in any collection for its 
scarcity, even with the interlaced H. & D. 
of Henry himself and Diana of Poitiers. 

There are also some paintings on china 
fused in under glaze by the late M. Les- 
sore ; one, very excellent, purchased by the 
Edinburgh Museum ; the other, hardly so 
satisfactory, as the colours in this most 
difficult of ceramic processes had run, 
and the general effect is cloudy. Here | 
again, a lesson might be gained from a 
neighbouring stand, Messrs. Minton’s, 
where English workmanship is allied with 
English Art in the person of no less dis- 
tinguished a professor than H. S. Marks, 
A.R.A. And now we must proceed, re- 
marking that Messrs. Wedgwood’s display 
is unique, as any must be from their 
house ; but still one hardly doing justice 
to their historic renown, or on a level 
with the progress of the age. Having 
mentioned Mr. Marks in connection with 
Messrs. Minton’s Art-manufactures, we 
shall give the place of honour to his 
“Seven Ages,” distinguished for all the 
Touchstonish humour in which his brush 
loves to revel, and for all his wonted medi- 
eval lore, the gilt background aiding the pic- 
tures 2 merveille. The “ Lover sighing like 
a furnace ;”“ The Justice,” with the inimitable 
expression on the faces of the two yokels ; 
and “The lean and slippered Pantaloon,” 
who seems forgetful of the fact that “ crab- 
bed age and youth cannot live together,” 
seem to us, though all are admirable, as 
about the best of the series ; one, intended 
for the recess of an “ingle neuk,” and ad- 
mirable company for that chimney-piece 
at Crewe, which, we think, already contains 
the artist’s picture of the ‘Bookworm.’ A 
tea-service, with designs from Doré’s “ Don 
Quixote,” would be an invaluable acquisi- 
tion to a five o’clock tea, supplying a perfect 
library of ready-made conversation. 

A beer-set, admirable alike for design 
and cheapness, merits note as bringing 
good Art within the reach of moderate in- 
comes; but all these are but trifles to a 
superb Bleu-du-Roi vase, with gilt handles, 
having on one side ‘The Toilet of Venus, 
by Thomas Allen, taken, if we err not, from 
a painting by Boucher; and, on the other, 
an Italian landscape, by Henry Mitchell ; 
this charming specimen of porcelain in 





judge of its merits, Sir Richard Wallace. 
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perfection, worthy of the Imperial Factory of Sévres, has been purchased by no mean 
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of placing various coloured clays on a dark 
Many grafitos, obtained by the process | background, and then producing the effects 













Carpet : Yohn Brinton & Co., Kidderminster. 
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by merely scraping lines or wholly re- | collection; one, the ‘Incubation of Cupids, | not singular in our a, 

moving parts, have a striking effect ; and, | is so admirable, that we were not surprised | the fact that near on 1S proved by 
by the boldness of contrast, furnish admir- | to find it had been purchased a dozen times | been purchased both by the ont eo 
able relief to the sameness of a ceramic | over ; or might have been, if not sold early. | Buda-Pesth Fine-Art Museums; some oe 


will have to travel to the Massachusetts 


OP Museum at Boston. 
ol Messrs. Minton’s display, in which there 


is hardly any need to mention their 
licas, they being sufficiently well known, 
contains some new glazes, i ing the 
now fashionable Chinese yellow—the long 
continued popularity of which we doubt—the 
Persian turquoise, and a very charming plum 
glaze, which in various portions of. the 
vase has produced many and beautiful 
shades. With this we conclude Our men- 
tion of a collection distinguished alike 
by the enterprise of the firm, as by the 
talent of the artists whose services have 
been enlisted. 
Messrs. Copeland and Sons, besides 
Parian ware, and a pair of vases in tur. 
quoise with gilt-relief painted in Watteay 
subjects by Beseche, have also produced a 
novelty for the present display in a Japanese 
dessert-service—the border in gold and 
turquoise, the flagues being painted by 
Hiirten, in relief on enamel over glaze; and 
the result of birds, fruits, and flowers stand- 
ing out from the ce/adon-ground must be 
pronounced a decided success; and one 
from the daring contrasts of colours, har- 
| moniously contrasted nevertheless, certain 
| to take with all tastes, refined or the re- 
verse. All the specimens exhibited by this 
distinguished firm are well worthy of care- 
ful inspection, and cannot fail to add to their 
| laurels. We note also, by the same manu- 
facturers, a pair of Japanese vases with 
| pierced sides, enriched with ornaments in 
| gilt-relief, and elaborate paintings of a 
| mandarin and his wife ; and a large subject 
vase, the pedestal representing the four ele- 
| ments in relief on a celadon-ground; and 
the base with massy gold snake-handles, 
| supported by four Cupids. As, however, 
our space is becoming limited, we must 
| continue our researches, with the remark 
that we think the effect of the high glaze on 
| the Cupids in the last specimen referred to 
There are also vases and plagues of red | by no means garish ; but in our eyes, the | detracts much from the artistic appearance 














Cabinet—Ebony inlaid with Ivory : Yackson and Graham. 








body, painted with birds and insects in| gems of the collection are a series of of the whole, depriving the salient figures ef 
ee ant With: colemr andar glass, ‘plagues, by Solon, in fdte-sur-pdte, the. all sharpness of outline. In Mr. Mortlock’s 
which though pronounced in style, are yet | ground generally of an olive-black, and case a pair of pilgrim-vases, painted by Cole- 
man, illustrative of Cupids beneath orange- 
trees in bloom and fruit, has found favour 
| with the Austrian Fine-Art Museum. A pair 
| of plagues, by Rhodes, under glaze, repre 
| senting a blonde and brunette naiad—are 
| artistic gems—especially the latter ; but Mr. 
| Mortlock’s success. is made in a series of 
| plates painted by lady-pupils of South Ken- 
| sington : the heads of “ Sweet girl graduates 
| in their golden hair,” and of some little boys 
| by Miss Florence Judd, and similar subjects 
| by Miss Gibbon, being marvelously good. 
| And now we shall conclude our English 
notes with a line for two paintings on 7 
by Tayler, of an odalisque in a hareem, 
| the cameo-figures produced by painting | giving them all the appearance of enlarged | a dancing girl, of rare merit, the hareem 
with white clay, in lieu of ordinary colours, onyx and cameos. Both for execution and | scene being quite Lewisian ; 4 very 
the transparency of some portions and the design M. Solon is to be complimented | contrived double-inkstand, the stands being 
exquisite management of the middle tints | on his artistic success ; and that we were | nests and the covers birds ; and a salmon 





Carpet Border: Gower Woodward, & Co. 
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dish in Palissy-ware, a perfect miracle 
of cheapness; all of which worthily 
represent the establishment of Mr. 
George Jones, of Stoke-on-Trent. 

No empire, no imperial display, yet 
though Sévres be unrepresented, and 
each manufacturer, like Harry Smith 
in “The Fair Maid of Perth,” “fights 
for his own hand,” France has no 
reason to be ashamed of her share in 
the Prater in 1873; for, notwithstand- 
ing that the space allotted to her Ce- 
ramic display is absurdly inadequate 
for her requirements, contrasting 
strongly, as our neighbours complain, 
with the admirable position secured 
for Great Britain through the exertions 
of the English Executive, and that 
French goods are huddled together— 
there is no other term—in a bad light, 
yet the artistic tastes of “La grande 
Nation” have never yet manifested 
themselves more strongly than in the 
“little solid square” near the “ Porte 
d'Italie.” Firstly, then, we turn to the 
stand of M. Th. Deck, for the reason 
that not only is he an artist himself 
jusquau bout de ses ongles, but that 
with an honesty rare, we regret to say, 


among employers, he gives full merit | 
to those whom he calls his “col/ado- | 
rateurs.” The term he employs to ex- | 


press his productions is admirable— 
“Faiences d’Art”—as opposed to the 


word manufacture, and the long list of | 
his Art-assistants proves he spares | 


neither pains nor pocket in the search 
for perfection. Of his productions it 
may be well to say in starting, that all 
his colours are fused in, each piece 
being subjected to a fourfold heat for 
eighteen hours in the furnace ; and this 
alone would establish his superiority. 


For not only are the tints as bright | 
as if just spread on the palette, but | 


they also defy time and damp—dis- 
proving the words of the poet, “ All 
that’s bright must fade !” 

Four mural plagues by Gluck we 
must regard as [pictures. The sub- 
jects, ‘ Departure for, and Return from, 
the Chase,’ ‘ Boar and Stag Hunting, 
are all charming; the “go” of each 
living item, the mastery of composi- 
tion, and the admirable management 
of colour, would do credit to any easel- 
picture, in which the artist can study 
his effects ; and are simply marvellous 
in works where as much allowance 
must be made for accident, as for 
“windage” by a crack shot at a thou- 


sand yards. Nor do two “slabs,” | 
since we cannot say canvases or panels, | 


of Arrleer fall short in merit,—‘A 
Gleaner returning from Harvesting, 
and ‘A Boy with Load of Fagots.’ 
These figures, nearly life-size, are vigo- 
rous as ifthe artist had solved the 
photographic problem and transferred 
them in colours to his “slab ;” while 
the landscape in both instances, golden 
autumn and chill December, is from 
nature, not “evolved from his inner 

























consciousness,” as but too frequently is the case 
with even the best French paysagistes, notably 


Corot and D’Aubigny. This artist's plagues 
of a “Grande Dame de par le Monde” of 


















































Hohenszollern Carpet: Gower Woodward & Co., Kidderminster, 


tiny four panels of woman’s life, from petting | 
the first doll to nursing the first baby, are 
equally admirable. Nor must the Titianesque 


the days of Henri Deux, and a fair Hollander, 
the one with its border of Chinese yellow, the 
other with its background of purple and its 
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Charlemagne of M. Reiver be passed over ; Source’ of M. Ingrés, but with more of the | 
the nymphs of M. Ranvier, pure as ‘ La| warmth of flesh ; an exquisite conceit,‘Amet | 
uti , | 
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qui nunquam amavit,” with its circle of | hall of a palace, some glorious vases in | that the Maison Deck has, in this 
apple-blossoms. turquoise glaze, plagues “ Hispano-Arabe,” | Exhibition, not only equalled but pret 
With such an embarras de richesses with all the metallic sheen of olden ware, | all previous efforts. passed 
(noting a superb jardinidre, on four legs, | and a vase in which a bird-of-paradise.sup-| Continuing in the: orna , 
with massive bulk that would adorn the | plies the entire decoration) we can but say| we next take Geoffroy et Cie, oa 
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Cabinet, Carved Oak, Inlaid: Cooper and Holt, London. 


with their imitations ; and here we find | Here we use the word “ornamental” ad- | less domestic cat.” Purely decorative 1s 


oa reproductions of the /faiences | visedly, for though Messrs. Geoffroy have | the display of Vion and Baury, with their 
e , 


blue of nae in blue and colours ; of the | adapted their faiences to table and toilette | statuettes in biscuit and colour ; ers 

sedition an s 7) _ that of Delft, once | services, no possessor would entrust such | the former of very large size. ae 

Slandiibe a blac tulip ; the ware of | valuable ware to the tender mercies of that | mirably as the proportions ve f 
s, and the majolicas of Italy. | ruthless destroyer of crockery, “the harm- | vived the firing, we still think such “our. 
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de force a mistake, and prefer their . charming 
*Venus* peeping from a half open bivalve, their 
piquante statuettes of the lover letting, not “the cat 
out of the bag,” but the Cupid from the box, and the 
coy maiden who shades her eyes from the too-ardent 
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Bedstead of Brass : Winfield & Co. Birmingham. 






the neutral tints forming, as may easily , 
be imagined, an admirable background | 

iis to groups of eglantine, white lilac, and) = 
glances of that bold, oad, improper little gorgeous dragon-flies. M. Claud Lorain | omit his name from the top of his stand. 
boy. Among the newest and the best of is to be complimented on his taste and, Claude Gelée de Lorraine had no such 
their manufactures false shame; he 












we should select the 
Breton peasant in 
his “ drague-bas, 
and the Bretonne 
with her coquettish 
“bonnet” and gold 
earrings; anl a 
pair en masquerade, 
in which the lady’s 
attitude is the very 
perfection of co- 
quetry. A gentle- 
man who bears a 
good name, though 
he differs in spell- 
ing from a former 
proprietor, Claud 
Lorain, from Bourg- 
la-Reine, exhibits 
not only some ad- 
mirable copies of 
majolicas from the 
interior of La 
Scala, Milan, but 
also some vases, 
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always signed Ais 
works, 

Still enlarging on 
the decorative, the 
Palissy- ware of 
Leullier, Fils, and 
Bing is such as 
almost to make the 
brave old potter 
contented with the 
sacrifice of his wife’s 
wedding-ring. 
Truth to say, there 
are some dishes 
that but need a 
little burying to 
dull their glaze and, 
a thing that is never 
done in our days, 
the counterfeit 
mark of the master, 
to pass with the 
best judges for 
genuine Pailissy. 
A dish with cray- 
fish and snakes 


graceful in shape 
as remarkable in 
tint—a clouded grey, varying from a 
“summer mackerel-sky” to a thunder cloud ; 


Carpet: Tumkinson and Adam, Kidderminster. ble 


till you pass to another of enormous size, 
embodying a pike, perch, trout, tench, eels, 


s. 


wares, though we should recommend him 
not to carry his modesty so far as to 
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serpents, mussels, cockles, apparently as | theyare grouped have been freshly gathered. 
recently caught as the ferns with which | But even Palissy must not detain us. We 





. ufactured exhibited 
Mr. GEorGE Jonzs, of Seke 
They are of ‘much excellence in 
— accessories of the 
e boudole, and the 
we select are chiefly { 
the better-known + ay 
elegant utilities for fruit 
pages 278 and 279 we en 
site plateaux of the reno 
aes a Messrs. 
work of M. Morel Ladeuil. Onej 
a passage from Sh “Comoe 
these yellow sands :” the other a of 
dancing fauns. To praise these 
would be to repeat what we have saida hun. 
| pry bye nderneath, are en 
eee GcK Wate x a 8 ie oe 
& Co., of Kidderminete > pee ag 

ing and most extensive ee 

demand 





dom. They are of the utmost merit, 
fabric as well as in design, and 
the highest laudation that can be accorded 


ttt 


: ——— : = 45 ive examples, 
ai \ ee Witt MS. a pa dogs oy a den oe -” 
Sy be TTT P . carpet (made in one jece), to : 

x given the name of the H sah te. 
, pet (why we cannot say). 
cases contain medallion centres and cor- 
nered borders. These are the 
of Messrs. GowER Woopwarp & Co, 
The next example, pa 
much elegance, one of admirable 
contributions of Messrs. Janczs HUMPanms 
& Sons; and that in page 283 is contributed 
| by the eminent mein Messrs. Tom- 
| KINSON AND ADAM, the extensive 
| of rugs and of ts, who have achieved 
large renown for the excellence of their de- 
signs as well as for the durability of the ma- 
terial. Our engraving is from an exampleof 
great size, fitted for grand apartments(worked 
in one piece, without seam) ; but their 
ductions are of all orders. These areall con- 
tributed by Kidderminster : they are, for the 
most part, Wilton or Axminster, but gene- 
rally the same designs are worked in “ 
sels.”” It is worthy of note that of the fabric 
known as Kidderminster, there is now not 
a single yard made in Kidderminster. To 
this subject we shall return when treating 
at greater length of the Vienna Exhibition. 
We engrave on page 283 one of the works 
of ray eat eg ghee nies “ 

) in: great furnishers of the 
Vases of Porcelain: Copeland. wor a: it ge Ag pier 9 ty fx 
ee a eir e is prodigious, not 
A ce tee 8 0 ene. Old World but in the New. Our illustra- 
tion is of a “Gothic brass bedstead” in 
lished metal: it presents some 

roints in its construction which, we under- 
stand, have been secured by patent. The 
foot end + ae pont is carried down 
nearly to the floor, thus giving greater 
scope for ornamentation. This rail also 

ects sufficiently forward from the 
oe angle iron, so as to allow room for 
the more convenient arrangement of 
bedding ; and it is further provided, on the 
inner side at the top, with a rail from 
which is suspended a cloth, or valance, 
reaching close to the floor, and forming “t 
artistic background. Of the cabinet 
Messrs. JACKSON AND GRAHAM, | 
on page 280, it suffices to say it 1s worthy 
the fame of that renowned esta ‘ 
the contributions of the firm are numerous, 
and of rare excellence—of y 
surpassed, if it be reached, by any of 
ébenistes of Germany, France, a 
gium. Another cabinet (page 282) pe 
of great merit ; it is of carved oak, ith 
with various woods, and ornamented 
pairtings and painted tiles. It is booed. co" 
duction of Messrs. COOPER AND Hott, 
| ’ London. A group - obeieally 

> F . isitel inted vases 

| Carpet : Yames Humphries & Sons, Kidderminster. a «4 escrs. COPELAND, COm- 


shall, howev : a_i. 
l er, stop for a moment before | this “gaudin” of the days of the Direction. a 
| ii : PSA ; h a 
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ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 





ANSTRUTHER.—A Fine-Art exhibition has 
been opened in this town; the works contri- 
buted are chiefly paintings, with a few busts, 
and are lent by their respective owners. 

EDINBURGH.—A mural monument, designed 
and executed by Mr. W. Brodie, R.S.A., to the 
memory of the late Dr. Guthrie, has recentl 
been placed in the vestibule of the Free Churc 
of St. John, the church wherein this eloquent 
divine so long officiated, and with such marked 
success. Over a plinth of simple character, sup- 
ported by two brackets, rises a Gothic design of 
plain yet elegant outlines, enclosing an ovular 
panel from which the head and shoulders of the 
deceased stand out in bold relief. From the apex 
of the panel droop branches of palm and olive, 
while the inner moulding is enriched with a band 
of forget-me-nots. A capital photograph of the 
work lies before us; it compels us to express 
our high admiration of the manner in which the 
sculptor has executed the bust, especially; the 
head is very striking; it shows remarkable in- 
tellectual expression combined with peculiar 
benignity and great animation. The memorial 
has been raised, as the inscription states, by Dr. 
Guthrie’s ‘‘ attached congregation and admiring 
friends.” 

Bo.ton.—A bronze statue of Dr. Samuel 
Taylor Chadwick, formerly a medical practitioner 
in this town, has been recently erected here, to 
commemorate his munificent gift of £20,000, a 
few years since, for the building of model dwell- 
ings as an orphanage. The statue is by Mr. 
C. B. Birch. 

BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE.—An exhibition of 
works, Fine Art and Industrial, has been opened 
at the Mechanics’ Institution, the proceeds of 
which will go towards liquidating a debt of 
£5,000 still remaining on the building. The 
display of all kinds is reported to be large and 
important: the contributions of pictures, both 
Bntish and foreign, occupy several rooms. 

LIVERPOOL.—A committee of the Town-Coun- 
cil has presented plans for a gallery of Arts in 
conjunction with the Free Public ‘Léa and 
Museum of Liverpool. The s or of the 
Corporation estimates that the building would 
cost about £18,000, exclusive of fittings: this 
sum exceeds by £8,000 the estimate submitted 
to the Council in 1868, which was the subject 
of considerable discussion : Liverpool, however, 
is a wealthy place, and ought not to grudge a 
few thousands for such an object as a picture- 
gallery.—An exhibition of pictures by the late 
William Davis, together with works which have 
been given by brother-artists and others for the 
benefit of his widow and family, was opened last 
month at the Exhibition Rooms, Church Street. 
Altogether there were about 230 works. Forty- 
six paintings by Mr. Davis were lent for exhibi- 
tion by their owners: the exhibition included 
also the whole of his remaining sketches, and a 
portfolio of water-colour sketches presented for 
sale on behalf of the family. Among the latter 
is a picture by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., which 
was given by the Mayor of Liverpool, Mr. E. 
Samuelson, on the understanding that it shall not 
be sold for less than £100. The remainder of the 
paintings are by other artists. On the proceeds 
of the Exhibition and the sale of the works are 
dependent a widow, ten children, and an aged 
mother. We trust sincerely that the good 
efforts made to benefit the destitute may have 
been followed by abundant success. 

NOTTINGHAM.—The report of the recent Art- 
Exhibition in this town shows—according to our 
contemporary, the Architect—results which prove 
its success. ‘* The number of visitors during the 
last twelve months reaches a total of 132,000. 
The municipal authorities have given notice that 
they require the use of the Exc nge rooms, at 
resent occupied by the exhibition, consequently 
it is likely that the proposed idea of acquiring 
the old Nottingham Castle for a Science and 
Art Museum, of which Mr. Henry Cole has ap- 
proved, will before long be carried into effect. 
The Committee re that the Duke of New- 
castle and his trustees are favourably inclined to 

ticat for the transfer of the Castle and a larg« 








portion of land for the of a museum. 
bpd ap antler ao area of some 

A square yards. ie ou necessary to 
expend in adapting the Castle an for 
the se is estimated at £15,000, of which 
£9,000, it is suggested, might be raised by Govern- 
ment grant and public subscription, and the 
remainder borrowed for a period of years on 
security of the Borough Fund. The maximum 
yearly outlay is estimated at £1,300, and the 
minimum receipts at £1,350.” 


—->— 


ABERDEEN ART-EXHIBITION. 





A Loan Exhibition of works of Fine Art and 
antiquarian interest was opened in the New 
Municipal Buildings, Aberdeen, on the first of 
August. The treasures are collected from the 
castles and halls of the local gentry, and include 
upwards of eight hundred pictures, many choice 
engravings, and several cases of rare china, 
jewellery, lace, &c. Her Majesty the 
contributes a picture by Carl Haag, of the Real 
Family crossing the Poll Tarff, Glentilt; also 
some busts of herself and the late Prince Con- 
sort, and a set of silver statuettes, tin 
various members of her Balmoral auubell 
engaged in Highland sports. The Earl of Aber- 
deen has made several important contributions, 
including portraits by Van Dyck, Mireveldt, and 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, several busts, a landscape 
by Gaspar Poussin, and a remarkable “ Titian,” 
giving the SS of Pope Paul IV., the Em- 
peror Charles V., and Alonzo D'Este, Duke of 
aay to — with the heads of a wolf, a 
ion, and a hound “ supposed to typify their dis- 
itions.” Another Y3 the Mak contri- 
utors is the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
who sends several pictures by Bassano, Gior- 
ione, Carlo Crivelli, Lorenzetti of Siena, Van 
Dyck, Hans Holbein, Gaudenzio Ferrari, and the 
“Scottish Van Dyck” Jameson, and also two 
splendid cassones on “‘ Wedding Chests” of the 
14th century. Among the other chief contri- 
butors may be mentioned the Earl of Erroll, Sir 
A. Grant, of Monymusk (who, among many valu- 
able objects, sends a most interesting family-por- 
trait by Hogarth), Sir W. Forbes, A. Macdonald, 
Esq., of Kepplestone, M. F. Bissett, Esq., 
Colonel Innes, Major Gordon Duff, — Fraser, of 
Broadford House, William Collie, Esq., Alexander 
Collie, Esq., John F. White, Esq. John Webster, 
., Alexander Walker, Esq., Dr. Jamieson and 
A. Pirie, In addition to the great masters 
already mentioned, the collection boasts several 
works by each of the following artists :—Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Sir Henry Raeburn, Sir God- 
frey Kneller, Allan Ramsay, Etty, Gainsborough, 
D. Roberts, E. M. Ward, J. Philip, P. G. Chal- 
mers, Orchardson, Pettie, MacWhirter, P. Gra- 
ham, J. C. Hook, Josef Israéis, James Cassie, 
Marcus Stone, G. Reid, W. H. Paton, Erskine 
Nicol, Sam Bough, Birket Foster, and A. D. 
Reid,—all gathered from local leries, and 
giving, in the words of Colonel es, at the 
opening ceremonial, “ satisfactory evidence that 
material progress has been accompanied by that 
cultivation of the Fine Arts which serves to 
smooth the ruggedness of the manners, and 
soften the asperities of the national character,” 
Among the china exhibited we may notice a 
set of Dresden porcelain plates (painted from 
designs after Raffaelle, Schnorr, and Kaulbach, 
for Mr. A. Pirie), and also some curious old Delft. 
Including the objects of archxological value 
are some old seals, reliquaries, and contem 
medals of great Ebene beauty of the chief 
room was greatly enhan some tapestry sent 
Mr. Wecpenie of Glenmuick, the largest 
piece having been designed by Rubens as one of 
a set of fourteen subjects illustrative of the life 
of Achilles. A word of praise is due to the 
committee on whom devolved the arrangement 
of the exhibition: a remarkable collection of 
ancient and modern pictures has been made to 
harmonize wonderfully, both in colour and cha- 
racter; till, instead of detracting, each lent new 
beauty to its ~~ The ex = is hom 
the patrona er Ma , and was o 
by oe Lord Pvovent Leslie, the Ezrl of Kintore, 
and Colonel Innes, of Learney. 





MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


_ THE VERNON COLLECTION OF PICTURES 
is, aS reported, to be removed from South 
Kensington Museum to the National Gal- 
lery, so soon as the new apartments now 
being erected in the latter building are 
ready for their reception. 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1874.—A 
letter from Major-General Scott has been 
received by the of the Institute 
of British Architects, stating that “Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners are desirous of 
promoting the exhibition next year of a 
collection of paintings, drawings, or dia- 
grams of a scenic effect, and on a large 
scale, of important architectural and engi- 
neering works, both ancient and modern. I 
am, therefore, to express a hope that your 
Institute will be disposed to assist her Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners in carrying out this 
design by inducing their members to con- 
tribute representations of some of the more 
important works which have been exe- 
cuted under their direction,” &c., &c.—Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners have decided 
that collections of pictures by deceased 
British Artists, to be formed in connection 
with the London International Exhibition 
of next year, shall consist of works by the 
following artists :—Painters in Oil—J, Con- 


stable, R.A., died 1837; Augustus Egg, 
R.A., 1863; David Roberts, R.A., 1 ; 
David Wilkie, RA., 1841. Painters in 


Water-colours—}. Coney, died 1833; J. S. 
Cotman, 1842; F. Mackenzie, 1854; S. 
Prout, 1852; A. Pugin, 1832; J..M. W. 
Turner, R.A. (architectural only), 1851 ; 
C. Wild, 1835. Owners of pictures painted 
by these artists are invited to intimate their 
willingness to lend them to her Majesty’s 
Commissioners, 

THE PICTURES IN THE HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT.—Report says that elements 
of deterioration are at work upon Maclise’s 
‘Death of Nelson, similar to those mani- 
fested some time since in this painter's 
* Meeting of Wellington and Blucher :’ also 
that traces of decay are apparent in the 
fine painting, by af! . Herbert, of 
* Moses oe. the Tables of the Law.’ . 
Unquestionably the pictures in our house 
of legislature are a constant source of 
anxiety and care ; and equally certain it is 
that no means have hitherto been dis- 
covered to arrest mischief. On the 31st of 
July Mr. Bowring brought the matter be- 
fore the House of Commons by putting a 

uestion to the First Commissioner of 
Works as to the truth of the report, and 
asking whether it was proposed to adopt 
any measure for remedying the evil. r. 
Ayrton admitted the fact of the decay, but 
that there was a difference of opinion as to 
its cause ; that he had consulted Mr. Rich- 
mond, B.A., about it; and that Dr. Percy, 
“the eminent chemist attached to that 
House,” was endeavouring to ascertain the 
nature of the substance, or efflorescence, 
visible on the paintings. 
BRITISH MUSEUM AND SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON.—A report being in circulation 
that the management of the South Ken- 
sington Museum was to be transferred to 
the trustees of the British Museum, Mr. 
Mundella, towards the close of the session, 
inquired of the First Lord of the Treasu 
whether there was any truth in it. Mr. Glad- 
stone replied, that the question of the present 
arrangements of the South Kensington Mu- 
seum was under the consideration of the 
Government. They connected themselves, 
to a certain extent, with the British Museum 
on account of the necessity for modifying 





the arrangements of the latter, consequent 
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e transfer of the Natural History Col- | Leresche u the difficulty of strict ad- | teproach that “ey 
pond to South Kensington. Beyond that | herence to forms and rules in a society of, him.” Few men Habre 4 speaks well 
Mr. Gladstone could not impart the infor- | 60,000 subscribers, resident in various. parts trative faculties ; ep S . 
mation required, except to say the matter | of the country. Mr. Cooper said he was || conciliatory nature ; in mont is 
was still under inquiry. content to rest the case of the memorialists | pily combined the suaviter i 

Mr. THOMAS HeAPHy.—-We much re- | upon Mr. Law's own evidence, taken side || the fortiter én re. 

to announce the death, on the 7th of | by side with copies’ of the regulations ‘and | LAMBETH ‘SCHOOL oF 
August, of this painter, at the age of sixty. | other documents handed in. The mayor | H. S! Marks, A.R.A 
In our next part we hope to offer some par- of Manchester has now received an intima- | son, A.R.A., visited this 
ticulars of his career. ; | tion that the Board of Trade, upon full con- | of July, to award what is called the 

WE have also to record the death, on | sideration of the report made to them by | prize, value five guineas, ty Me 
the 2nd of August, of Mr. David Hall their Commissioners, have decided upon | Cresy. three years ago; he taal 
McKewan, an excellent landscape artist, advising that the sanction of the Privy | resident in South London, has a 
and long a member of the Institute of Council should be withdrawn from the Art- | an interest.in the school, The 
Water-Colour Painters. He was in the Union of Great Britain. TheCommissioners | the current year was ‘ A Victory,’ for whi 
fifty-eighth year of his age. | reported to the effect that the whole busi- | twelve students. sent. in designs, consisti 


IENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT,—It | ness of the Art-Union was catried on solely | of models, paintings im oils: and water. 


appears that the number of drawings, &c., | by and for the benefit of the nang gw fi | colours, and drawings in chalk: 
my in to South Kensington Museum from | THE GOVERNMENT GRANT to the Vi- dicators selected a ‘in pr 
s Dangleer! by 
it 


the evening-classes of the Schools of Art | enna Commission, to meet all expenses, or Seow Death of Jephthi 
throughout the country amounted to 170,615, | was the munificent sum of £6,000: an | Mr. Frith, as entitled to the pri 
being an increase of 41,366 over the pro- | amount so utterly disproportionate to the | sists of three figures—a, female on 
duce of last year. The result of the com- | outlay, as to seem very like an insult to the | the dying girl, and Jephtha 
petition was the award of ten gold medals, | Prince of Wales, the other Commissioners, | with his face raised to heaven. Mr, 
thirty-two silver, and sixty-eight bronze | and the e and admirable staff, headed | subsequently addressed the successful can 
medals, exclusive of a number of book- | by Mr. Cunliffe Owen, appointed to carry | didate, and took theo ity of giving 
prizes. The premiated works were exhibited | out the ‘plans, and sustain and extend the | some sound advice to ‘the. gene- 
to the public last month, in the temporary | national interests and honour. ‘It has, how- — There can be no doubt but that 
schools on the ground-floor of the museums. | ever, been increased to £20,000: that may | both he and Mr. Hodgson: made an honest 
THE EQUESTRIAN STATUE of the late | suffice, though barely so. ; choice ; but we are induced to ask why 
Prince Consort, by Mr. C. Bacon, has.been | A SHAKSPEARE WINDOW. — The print: | two painters should be asked to adj 
placed on its pedestal, which occupies the | publisher, Mr. H. Graves, is laudably em- | where sculpture enters into competition? 
centre of the roadway at the western end of | ployed in arranging that the United States | One of the judges, at ought to have 
the Holborn Viaduct. We can give no | of America s have the coveted honour | been a sculptor. ska 
opinion of the work, as it had not been un- | of placing a memorial window.in the church | THE CERAMIC ART-UNION.—This very 
covered when we visited the spot to examine. | of Stratford-upon-Avon, and there can be | useful society held its annual meeting during 
The pedestal shows two figures of some kind | no doubt his. efforts will be successful. | the month, when seventy prizes were distr- 
on its eastern and western fronts respec- | There are thousands of Americans in Eng- | buted among the subscribers. ‘ The 
tively : these also were “ under canvas. land who will gladly assist, to say nothing | was cheering: its numbers have ‘consider. 
ART-UNION LICENCES.—The Board of | of the hundreds of thousands who will be | ably augmented during the past ‘year, a 
Trade has determined to withdraw the | aiding “at home.” Shakspeare is their poet | large addition coming (from’ the colonies. 
licence under which a Manchester agency, | as much as he is ours: perhaps even more | The several resolutions were ‘moved 
called the Art-Union of Great Britain, has | so: for readers in the States ate infinitely | E. M. Ward, Esq., R.A., Mr. S. C. 
been carried on for about thirteen years. | more numerous than they_are in Great | Mr. G..R. Ward, and othets; the Report 
An inquiry into the administration of the | Britain. Mr. Graves has already placed a | having been read by Dr. Doran, F.S.A. ‘It 
Art-Union was ordered some time ago in | window in the church, at his own cost ; and | is: known that the works obtained (b be 3 
ae 
before 


7 by 
con- 


consequence of an influential memorial from | beside it is one contributed by Mr. Flower, | scribers, at. the time of su 
Manchester, and evidence was taken by | the late mayor of the town, whose name is | all cases submitted to the 
Mr. Malcolm ‘and Mr. Hamilton, Commis- | so intimately associated with, the«“Shak- | issue : the Council consists of twenty gentle- 
sioners from the Board of Trade. The in- | speare Festival” about-whtich there was so | men of eminence in science, and 
quiry was held at, the. Manchester, Town- | much noise, and out of which so little came: | Art. It may be, therefore, safely assumed 
hall, when Mr. Cooper, solicitor, appeared | We have not heard, indeed, that the moun- | that no work is suffered to appear that is 
for the memorialists, Sir Joseph Heron and | tain produced even a mouse. Thé  pro- | not in some way excellent as an example of 
others, and Mr. Leresche, barrister, for Mr. | posed United States window will bé exe- | Ceramic Art ; and it is not too much to say 
J. G. Law, the manager and secretary of | cuted by the renowned firm of Lavers, | that each specimen is fully worth the guines 
the Art-Union. The proceedings, though | Barraud, and Westlake, The window se- | subscribed, without taking into.account the 
lengthy, were almost confined to the hear- | lected for the memorial immediately adjoins | chance of a prize varying in value from one 
ing of Mr. Law's explanations in answer to | Shakspeare’s monument in the chancel of inea to ten guineas, . The society, there 
the questions put to him. The memorialists | the church ; and it is proposed that it shall | fore, ought to prosper, and does prosper, ». 
— for the withdrawal of the licence, | illustrate the “Seven Ages of Man” by in- THE SERIES OF ROYAL BADGES carved 
and alleged, among other reasons, that | cidents from Holy Scripture, thus:—The |on the south face of: the Monumental 
there was no responsible committee, and | Infant, by “ Moses discovered in the ark of | Chantry of Prince Arthur Tudor,’ in Wor- 
that the Art-Union was managed in a way | bulrushes ;” the Boy, by “ Samuel presented | cester Cathedral, have recently, and for the 
inconsistent with the understanding that its | before Eli ;” the Lover, by “ Jacob meeting | first time, been photographed : and the pho- 
object should be the promotion of Fine Art, | Rachel at the well ;” the Warrior, by “Joshua | tographs, which are of singular excellence 
On the establishment of the Art-Union the | leading the hosts of Israel against their | as examples of the phetcarante’? aids of 
president for the first year was Lord Sefton, | enemies ;” the Judge, by “ Deborah judg- | be obtained from artist, Mr. 
with Lords Ducie, Shaftesbury, and Stanley | ing Israel under the. palm-tree ;” the Old | Worcester. These photographs will, be in- 
as vice-presidents, and a committee of well- | Man, by “Abraham, when .the birth of | deed a boon to every lover of historical 
known persons was formed. Mr. Law | Isaac is foretold by the three angels ;” the | heraldry, since they give, after their own 
stated that in later years he had not been | Very Old Man, by “ Isaac blessing Jacob.” | emphatic fashion, fac-simile:r ntation 
able to obtain the assent of gentlemen of | THE newspapers inform us that “fifteen | of a series of royal badges without rivals in 
similar social position, and the committee | hundred pounds, in sums of from one to | England. These pan with the armorial of 

had since been formed of respectable trades- twenty pounds, have been subscribed by | shields, crowned, and with’ supporters, 
men. After the second election, Mr. Law | the British exhibitors as a testimonial to | Henry VII., of Henry VII. and his quess 
himself a age me the committees. The| Mr. Philip Cunliffe Owen, Secretary of | Eliza h of York, and of their son, = rine 
oe ok being emer 8 it appeared | the British Commission, in recognition of | Arthur Tudor, with two badges of Catherine 
~ at no minutes had been taken since 1865. | his unwearied exertions and unvarying | of Arragon, and the sacred monogra 

4i Andrews, accountant, proved having | attention. The testimonial, consisting ef | neath a demi-figure of an angel, 
- ited the accounts of the half-yearly | candelabra and tazzas by Elkington, and | arched and. traceried pene rf 
rede of prizes, &c., and said they ap- | jéwellery for Mrs. Owen ; the remainder in | forming a truly - heraldic 
sere to him to be all straight. Many other | a purse, will be presented in London on | The badges are the .red rose ; the 
the pet om gone into in order to show that | October’ the 1st. This is a well-merited | rose ; the two roses combined ; the 
calculated istration was irregular and not | tribute of honour to a gentleman’ who, | cullis ensigned by a rose, and again DY 
dleseminatios po pee es the production or | during his labours at Vienna and at’ South | single ostrich feather; the —_ th 

mn of good works of Art. Mr. Kensington, has only incurred the dangerous | fetterlock ; the fleur-de-lys ; and the | 
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gon badges of the pomegranate and the 
sheaf of arrows, with ostrich feathers, single, 
in pairs, and in a group of e 
architecture of this part of the chantry, and 
the canopied episcopal statues that inter- 
vene between the groups of the heraldic 
panels, are admirably shown in these same 
photographs. 

THE VIENNA AWARDS.—We arenot able 
to submit to our readers details of the dis- 
tribution of prizes to British exhibitors ; we 
prefer to postpone the report until the whole 
of the “ returns” are before us—which they 
cannot be in time for publication this 
month. 

THE WORD “RESTORATION,” when ap- 
plied to our venerable and glorious cathe- 
drals and other early edifices, certainly is one 
that enjoys a wide latitude of significance. 
Unhappily, however, but too often this resto- 
ration really is destruction, notwithstanding 
its innocent sounding and indeed attractive 
name. At the grand Abbey Church of St. 
Alban, at St. Alban’s, the fragments of the 
once equally gorgeous and famous shrine of 
the English Protomartyr, found built up 
with rubble to close a sey Fen have been 
put together with infinite labour and admir- 
able skill and patience, so that the original 
shrine in a great measure has been Built 
again (like the Portland vase) from its own 
fragments. Zs is that conservative resto- 
ration which is true restoration indeed. In 
Worcester Cathedral, on the other hand, 
where the work of “restoration” has been 
going on for a long series of years, and to 
a fearful extent, a canopied monument of 
the first quarter of the seventeenth century 
was standing comparatively intact in the 
northern arm of the lesser transept when the 
“restoration” reached that part of the edi- 
fice. Therestorers (?) destroyed the monu- 
ment absolutely, leaving without any mark 
whatever the spot in his cathedral church 
where the remains of a bishop rest, while 
the effigy of the Bear ons they have placed 
in an early arched recess in the south aisle 
of the nave. The monument certainly was 
not remarkable as a work of Art of a high 
order, and its classic character was the very 
reverse of being in harmony with the beau- 
tiful Early English Gothic of the transept. 
Still, like their own architecture, the work 
of successive ages, cathedrals ought to be 
shrines for monuments of successive gene- 
rations. But, at all events, the Worcester 
episcopal monument has been “ restored” 
out of existence ; and its effigy has been 
“restored” to a spot where it never was 
before ; and where, if it were not painfully, 
it would be ludicrously, out of place. Hap- 
pily a memorial has been secured for the 
monumentless grave through the efforts of 
one of the cathedral minor canons ; and it 
is equally pleasant to record that a vene- 
rable lady, whose long-deceased husband 
claimed kindred with the bishop, readily 
took upon herself the necessary charges. 
The memorial is a mural brass. “The beau- 
tiful eastern parts of Worcester Cathedral 
are arcaded throughout their entire extent, 
and in several of these wall-arches mural 
brasses have been fixed ; but, on the whole, 
they are far from satisfactory. This new 
mural brass, executed with especial care by 
Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham, on the 
contrary, is regarded with universal ap- 
proval and admiration. It is an elongated 
lozenge, from each side of which a bold 
half-circle issues : within these half-circles 
are the emblems of the four Evangelists ; 
at the head, beneath his mitre and staff, is 
the armorial shield of the prelate : and the 
arms of the donor, on a lozenge, are in the 
base. The inscription, which runs thus, is 
in the centre :—“ To mark the spot where 





lie the remains of the Right Rev. Henry 
Parry, D.D., Bi of this diocese, who 
was buried A.D. 1616, and whose monu- 
mental effigy has been removed to the south 
aisle of the nave, Susan Hartshorne caused 
this tablet to be erected A.D. 1872.” The 
design, by the Rev. Charles Boutell, M.A., 


while moe gay by its simplicity, has 
been worked out in every i uaa 
thoughtful care. 

CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL OF ART.— 
The award of prizes to the female branch 
of this school, over which Mr. E. Goodall 
gg was made on the 26th of July, 

r, Louis Haghe and Mr, H. G. Hine 
acting as adjudicators in the class of water- 
colour painting. Miss Edith Farquhar 
gained the silver medal ; Miss Mary Fownes 
Turner a certificate of merit ; while special 


commendation was given to the works of | i 


Miss Thwaites. The silver medal for sculp- 
ture-modelling, of which class Mr. J. Dur- 
ham, A.R.A., and Mr. T. Thornycroft were 
the judges, was awarded to Miss Helena 
Teuton, for her model of the ‘ Venus of 
Milo ;’ Miss Macbeth received a certi- 
ficate of merit. The works of Miss Kate 
Green and Miss Constance Hopcraft were 
also most favourably commended. The 
modelling-classes are superintended by Mr. 
W. K. Shenton. 

THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF TUR- 
NERS, in furtherance of technical education 
(with which project this body is intimately 
associated, having been among the first to 
support that movement), has again offered 
prizes for specimens of turning in ivory and 
stone ; viz., a silver medal and the freedom 
of the company and of the City of London 
for the best specimen of hand-turning, 
carving being admissible; to the second 
competitor in merit a bronze medal; and 
to the third a certificate of merit. The 
adjudicators for this year are Messrs. T. 
Forshaw, J. Jaques, H. Weekes, R.A., and 
T. B. Winser. As we cannot too highly 
approve of any efforts for the cultivation of 
skilled workmen in the higher branches 
of Industrial Art, we gladly call attention 
to this liberal offer, the conditions of which 
can be obtained from Mr. W. M. Sherriff, 
at the Company’s offices, 59, Mark Lane. 

Mr. FOLey’s colossal model of the Prince 
Consort statue, for the National Memorial, 
Hyde Park, is now completed, and will be 
forthwith executed in bronze. On its final 
erection we shall be enabled to notice its 
design and fitness as a part of the whole 
structure. As a separate statue it is most 

nd in line, and regal in aspect and 

ring. 

Mre W. Day KEYWORTH, a young, but 
already prominent and able, sculptor, to 
whose merit we have on several occasions 
borne testimony, has recently executed in 
Caen stone two lions, intended for the en- 
trance to a mansion in his native town of 
Hull. One exhibits the animal in a state 
of ferocity, the other in a mood of quietude. 
They are admirably designed and executed 
giving evidence of careful study and matur 
thought. Mr. Keyworth shows also a lion 
of another order—one who has been four 
times Mayor of Hull, an honour enjoyed by 
no other citizen of the great and flourishing 
port, since the famous William de la Pole 
held the honourable office. The fact that 
a sculptor has produced the bust of a ma 
would not demand notice, except that Alder- 
man Jameson (the mayor) while sheriff, 
with ‘something like “ prophetic strain,’ 
commissioned Mr. K rth to execute, in 
marble, a full-length statue of De la Pole, 
for the Town Hall of Hull, where it was 
placed about three years ago. 





blowing out Hero's signal-lamp d a storm, 
aooens. Seo spenieeearnahion Mieaie ot 
waters : 

Venus seein, g his dead body at oy of 
her father’s castle, flung es the turret’s 
crown,” and 


** On his corpse she breathed her dying breath.” 


Such is the brief as given by Muszus, 
degrah tenuhition..Gus Goetohios: taped Bee 
gant ne on, 
above, must suffice for an : of his render- 
ing the original text: it is a portrait of Hero :— 


“ And Hero, eke, went up unto the shrine, 
Her face of alabaster alt a-shine 
Ljie the puso groan when Sas & oxime tho a ry 
Nathless her cheek was touched with tender dye 
Such as new rose-buds have—not white nor red, 
But sunlit-snow : in sooth you would have said 
She was all made of rose-leaves, she did show 
So fair and fine under her thin gown’s flow, 
Such rose-leaf arms! such roseate shoulders !—see! 
Of old, they said, the Graces were but three ; 
Yet each sweet charm of Hero, as it seemed, 
With love-spells of a hundred Graces a 


This, it must be allowed, is a most daintily- 
coloured picture of the fair young Greek girl. 





DICTIONNAIRE DES ANTIQUIT#s GRECQUES 
ET ROMAINS, D’APRES LES TEXTES XT 
Les MonuMENTS. PartI. Published by 
Hacuette & Co, London and Paris. , 


Under the direction of the late M. Ch. Darem- 
berg and of M. Edm, Saglio, and assisted by a 
numerous staff of com writers, this work 
promises to be a valuable one to the student of 
classic history: it is of quarto size, and is exten- 
sively illustrated from reliable authorities: for 
example, the word Abacus has no fewer than 
seventeen woodcuts showing the varied applica- 
tions of the term, This first part, of one hun- 
dred and sixty pages in double columns, reaches 
through the letter 4 only to ip Leges ; 
and one may judge from of t compeeien: 
sive and voluminous character of the undertaking. 
Wecan do no more than point out, generally, its 
scope and the exhaustive nature of the descrip- 
tions and comments, where it is necessary to 
speak of them at any length: as an instance, 
I a ten pages. The foot- 
referring to authorities, are most ample. 


i 





THe SHEPHERD oF JERUSALEM—Summit of 


Calvary. Pain P. R. Morris. En- 
ved by W. H. Simmons. Published by 
ENRY GRavEs & Co. 
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during the eighteen centuries that have passed 
since. At the foot of the cross —_ — are 
uietly cropping the grass; while doves are 
mm sboct its summit. The work is intense 
in feeling and expression: it tells a story of 
grief and glory: it is not sad: the sentiment 
conveyed, rod. the incident as it is related, 
gladden rather than sadden : at least the sadness 
is mingied with joy, and the print may be wel- 
comed and seen hourly in any room without a 
glimpse of gloom. These, however, are the 
characteristics of all the works of the accom- 
plished painter, who now holds a high rank 
among be t artists of our time. He thinks as 
well as paints; blending with consummate skill 
the real with the ideal: and always selecting a 
theme that shall give rise to, as well as emanate 
from, holy sentiment that leads to Heaven and 
“points the way. Art is seldom so well 
employed as Mr. Morris employs it. Would 
that some of our artists would “ do likewise.” 


Tae TriAL oF SIR JASPER: a Temperance 
Tale in Verse. By S.C. HALL. Published 
by Virtuz & Co, 


We may be itted to state that this little 
book is published—with twenty-five engravings 
—at the price of one shilling: the object of the 
writer being to obtain for it a very large circula- 
tion, in the belief that it may do good as a helper 
to arrest the progress of an evil that has been 
— roht the national vice—drunkenness. 
Many more important and many more valuable, 
volumes have been produced on the appalling sub- 
ject, but it has not been easy—indeed, it has been 
very difficult—to obtain for them admission into 
circles above the ordinary class, where, how- 
ever, they have done incalculable good. This book 
being largely and very beautifully illustrated, by 
no fewer than twenty-three artists of high rank, 
may find its way into quarters where the usual 
temperance publications are not received. The 
purpose of the author may, perhaps, be suffi- 
ciently explained by two lines | sa his poem :— 
“ Ask what the doctors, judges, jailers, think 
The nation gets,—and what # pays—for drink.” 

The book is to be regarded—and will, no 
doubt, be accepted—as the contribution of artists 
to the cause, answering an appeal of the Zimes 
newspaper :—‘‘ Among all the writers, all the 
talkers, all the preachers, all the workers, all the 
names we see blazoned in the roll of, English 
fame, are there none that will set about to abate 
this nuisance and scandal—our national drunk- 
enness ?” 


AN ELIZABETHAN GUILD OF THE' CITY OF 
EXETER. By WILLIAM Cotton. Pub- 
lished by W. PoLLarp, Exeter. 


A book of considerable local interest, and, beyond 
this, useful to some antiquarian writers. It 
gives an account of the proceedings of the Societ 
of Merchant Adventurers during the latter half 
of the sixteenth century, culled chiefly from the 
archives of the Ancient Society of Weavers, 
Fullers, and Shearmen, which have rather re- 
cently come to light. Exeter seems to have 
occupied a good position in the commercial 
world in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, which it 
maintained tolerably well till the time of the 
Commonwealth, or rather that of the Parlia- 
mentary wars, when the guild collapsed. Apart 
from the commercial phase, “‘ we have,” writes 
Mr. Cotton, ‘revealed to us, in these minutes, 
glimpses of the social life of the period ; and 
there is frequent reference to names which are 
still associated with the City. Above all, we 
make some acqnaintance with such historic cha- 
racters as Raleigh, Drake, Davis, and the Gil- 
berts.” There are in the book several fac-simile 
woodcuts—portraits of Exeter worthies—and nu- 
merous “bits” of the old architecture of the 
City. A bird's-eye plan of the place, as it ex- 
isted in 1587, with its castle, battlemented 
towers, and entire circumvallation, presents a 
Curious spectacle when contrasted with the Exeter 
of our own day. Mr. Cotton has “done a good 
work for his native city, and done it well : more- 
over, he merits the thanks of all antiquaries : the 
and marks of old time are rapidly departing, 
the “improver”’ is busy Sweeping them away : 


| honour to him who shows us what has been. 


ee —_— 





A CourRsE OF WATER-CoLOUR PAINTING. 
With Twenty-four Coloured Plates, from 
Designs by R. P. Lertcu. Published by 
CASSELL, PETTER AND GALPIN. 


Among many attempts which have been made 
to teach painting ‘‘without the aid of a master,” 
this is entitled to take a high place. We have 
little faith in such book-lessons as of any great 
practical utility, for the utmost they can do is 
to offer certain stereoty rules, which few 
only know how to apply. It may safely be 
asserted that a pupil would Jearn infinitely more 
by seeing Mr. Leitch, or any other well-known 
artist, at his work during a few hours, than by 
having a code of printed instructions at his fin- 
gers’ ends, so to speak. Of course, there may 
be instances where an intuitive perception of Art 
requires little more than safe guidance ; in such 
cases a book like this will be serviceable. The 
difficulty with a young student is not so much 
what to do, as how to do it. ; 


HISTORY OF THE BOROUGH OF DUMFRIES. 
With Notices of Nithsdale, Annandale, 
and the Western Border. By WILLIAM 
McDowaLt. Second Edition. Published 
by A. & C. Brack. Edinburgh. 


The first edition of this work appeared about six 
years ago: since then the original text has been 
carefully revised, and considerable additions have 
been made to it; the result is a thick and closely- 
printed volume comprising nearly eight hundred 
pages full of local and historical information ; 
much of the latter has a value extending far be- 
yond the place that is associated with it. The 
new matter relates, chiefly, to the War of Inde- 
pendence, the protracted conflict on the Western 
Border, the siege of Carlaverock by the Cove- 
nanters, and to Robert Burns when a resident in 
Dumfries, with other subjects of comparatively 
minorimport, Though the author is occasionally 
rather prolix in his stories and descriptions, he 
has put his materials into a very readable form. 


“WHILE THE ‘Boy’ Warts.” By J. Mor- 
TIMER GRANVILLE. Published by H. 
FROWDE. 


There are, it may be presumed, few men en- 
gaged in the editorial department of periodical 
literature who have not received some such de- 
mand as this from the printer’s office :—* Sir,— 
We require three sticks and a half. Please do 
it while the boy waits.” Premising that the 
word ‘stick’ here means a certain measure- 
ment used by compositors, it may be explained 
to the uninitiated that the latter, in ‘‘ making 
up” his columns or pages, finds himself defi- 
cient of the necessary quantity to the extent 
mentioned, and the writer who receives the mes- 
sage must immediately supply what is wanting, 
whatever mood he may be in for “ doing it.” 
The author of the little volume before us adopts 
the above summons as his motto, and says :— 
** Something like this sort of demand has from 
time to time called the following papers into 
existence. They were for the most part written 
on the spur of the moment, and while the 
printer’s boy waited, to fill hungry columns or 
pages. They are now collected as specimens of 
a process which may be described as thinking 
in ink.” We are not, however, informed where 
these papers originally appeared. 

Men who write under compulsion ought not, 
as a rule, to be subjected to severe criticism ; 
but Mr. Granville requires no such indulgence, 
for his essays are good, and adapted for popular 
reading. Some of them are amusing, as those 
on “‘ Newspaper Readers,” ‘* No News,” ‘* The 
Fine Art of Advertising :” others have a poli- 
tical or social interest, as ‘ Equality,” “A 
Curious Class of Society,” “The Fine Art of 
Friendship,” and “‘ Oppressive Respectability,” 
with others. The subjects disc are various, 
and, generally, pertinent to the day; the book 
may well beguile an hour or two’s idleness at a 
season when hundreds of usually busy men are 
doing nothing but taking their ease. 


JANIS 
(oS 





THE Moon; her M 
N; otions, Aspect 
and Physical Condition. By Ricuarp 


the 

rs > = a manner in which this is 
one, Simply picuously-—so far 

subject admits—is it treated, and in 
— = eloquent. The author has 

and is doing, much to popularise the 

the heavenly bodies. ”" one 


HopcGE-Popcr. A Rhyme. Published by 
WILLIAMS AND NoRGATE. 


This book may come under the same 

as that just referred to: it is a humorous 
somewhat satirical description, in verse, of mat- 
ters we occasionally see in the 
newspapers. Among the most amusing subjects 
brought forward we may point out a 
the House of Lords, one of the House of 
mons, a Special Jury case at Guildhall, 
Northern Circuit at York Assizes, a case in 
Queen’s Bench, Dublin, Statues at large, 
— there are graver one “ 

nquest, an Execution, &c. anonymous 
aulbar has a faculty for rhyming scarcely inferior 
to that of Byron in his “ Juan ;” the 
a, moreover, are mr! a to 
that m. The writer of “ ge-Podge” is 
a ak of observation, realising o— 
phases of human nature, which he out 
dexterously, and, sometimes, not unpoetically. 


ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY; containing a 
General Introduction to the Science, with 
Descriptions of the 7 wy James 
Nicot, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., Prolessor of 
Natural History in the University of Aber- 
deen. Published by A. AnD C. BLAck, 
Edinburgh. 


The first edition of this treatise, intended asa 
book of instruction for the student of reper: 2 
appeared some time ago ; but within the last 
years most important additions have been made 
to the science ; the forms and compositions of 
many, even of the older known minerals, have 
been determined with more accuracy; and several 
new species of a highly interesting character 
have been brought to light. So far as was con- 
sistent with the original plan of his book, Pro- 
fessor Nicol has incorporated all this new matter 
with the text of his earlier work, which has been 
carefully revised and corrected, *‘ 80 as to render 
the definitions and descriptions of the 
minerals fuller, more precise, and more 

gible to the student,” who, there is no doubt, 
will find the treatise, with its numerous 

trical illustrations, a valuable aid in his labours. 


Ecnors oF Many Lanps. Published by 
Cowen & THomson: Dublin. 


This little book, the production, we 

of a gentleman who Gin - repute in = 

(a musical professor at Waterford) as @ 
r, without pretending to much that is 

is pleasant reading. It is a record 

ee travels, not, in any case, far 

own home. Its most interesting 

visit he —— arver i ag mr 

«« Echoes” of agreeable so , 

Scotland, and Ireland ; and the writer 

his travellings to good account. If t 

that is new there is nothing that is state; 

critics less indulgent than “ kind friends 

be well content with the volume. 
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